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TONIC SOL-FA. 


A Lecture on “Tas Tonic SOL-FA METHOD, ITS 
HIsTORY, PRESENT INFLUENOEB, AND RELATION TO 
ORDINARY METHODS OF TEACHING MUEIO,’” with 

tical illustrations, will be given at Horticultural 

all, Monday evening, Oct. 9, at 7.45 o’clock, by Mr. 
HARRY Benson. A nominal admission fee of 10 ct» 
will be charged to partially defray expenses. Tickets for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
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MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Ont- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
ae for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


Astronomical Telescopes 
FOR SALE, 


One 9-feet focus, 6-inch aperture, equatorially mounted 
divides a star .5’’. 
One 7-feet focus, 5 inch aperture. 
For photographs and particulars address 
R. A. MILLER, 
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MENEELY BELL 
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MPTION. 
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CURT W. 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
and Apparatus. Catalogues on application. 


11 Dey Street, 
NEW YORK, 


MEYER, 


J. & H. BERGE 


solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Correspondence 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW VORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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STEEL 
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THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, 
/ AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mmaouasour me WORLD. 


Agents Wanted. 


| BETTE THAN EVER! 


MOTHER, HOME, AND 
Prose and Poetry. 


400 best authors. 

Introduction by T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

This elegant Home Book made more beautiful. Re- 

vised. 6!st Thousand. Entire new Plates. 40 pages 

added. 34 new authors. $2.75. On this, Bibles, and 

our new (yclopedia, $200 a month to Agents. E. B, 
TREAT, Publisher, New York. 388 h 


WHEELER'S COMPLETE 


i ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE. 


900 pages; 100 full-page illustrations; including 3 col- 
ored maps; eoplons index covering every subject men- 
tioned in the Bible. Cambridge kxaminativn Papers 
in Kible History. Appendix of invaluable tables, etc. 
THE CRANDEST BOOK EVER ISSUED. 

Nothing like it ever offered agents to make money 
with. It excites the intense Interest of old and young. 
rich and poor, religious and irreligious, investing the 

; Bible with a new charm, makes the varied narrative of 

i; Sacred gs? as interesting and fascinating as any 
romance. Is the only book giving the complete his- 
: tory of the Jews, incluling the period between the 
Old and New Testament. Agents are having grand 

success; territory going rapidly. Send at once for 

terms and full particulars. THAYER, MERRIAM 
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AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE o 


Ablest_Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incident: 
fr of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis ° 
i early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
zy man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
ah tory of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
OO larce pages. Outfits5Ocents Address 
JONES BROS & CO. Cincinnat’ and Chicaos. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELL 
THE 


4 American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS. 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


s the grar chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly [Uustrated, First class.and 
Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest sel 
ing book ever published. Agents average 1 to 20 orders a day. 
?th thousand in press, First class AGENTS W ANTED. 
relusive Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for circularc 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO.. Hartford. Coan. 


$72 


A WEEK. at homecasily made, Costi 
free. & OO, Augusta MA, 


. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
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Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


FOR SALE BY 
‘Schoot Furnishing Co’s, Jewelers, 
AND BY THE PATENTEES 


Ss. F. ESTELL & CO. 
__ 113 EAST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
in Col ors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 
for circnlar and 


the country. Send s 
for I!ustrated Price-|ist. 


price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and 8UN- 
DAY SCHOOLS, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York 
Manufacturers of 


Ad 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
_ BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
835 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Siiver, ch 
than any other firm in the 
Satisfaction in every 
case. on 


rams cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all 
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ROBT. W. KIP, 
Jeweler, 


MOS St., N.¥. 
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Wax 
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AYER’S PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels, and liver. AYER’S CATHARTIC 
PILLS act directly upon these organs, and are 
especially designed to cure the diseases cdhsed 
by their derangement, including Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Headache, Dysen- 
tery, and a host of other ailments, for all of 
which they are a safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant 
remedy. The extensive use of these PILLS by 
eminent physicians in regular practice, shows 
unmistakably the estimation in which they are 
held by the medical profession. 

These PILLS are compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calomel 
or any other injurious ingredient. 


A Sufferer from Headache writes: 

** AVER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are 
my constant companion. I have been a severe 
sufferer from Headache, and your PILLS are the 
onl pe I could look to for relief. One dose 
will quickly move my bowels and free my head 
from pain. ‘They are the most effective and the 
easiest physie | have ever found. Itisa pleasure 
to me to speak in their praise, and I always do so 
when occasion offers. 

W. L. PAGE, of W. L. Page & Bro.” 

Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 

“]T have used AYER’S PILLs in numberless in- 
stances as recommended by you, and have never 
known them to fail to accomplish the desired re- 
sult. We constantly keep them on hand at our 
home, and prize them as a rleasant, safe, and 
reliable family medicine. FOR DYSPEPSIA 
they are invaluable. J.T. HAYES.” 

Mexia, ‘Texas, June 17, 1882. 

The Rev. FRANcIs B. HARLOWE, writing from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: *‘ For some years past | have 
been subject to constipation, from which, in 
spite of the use of medicines of various kinds, 
I suffered inereasing inconvenience, until some 
months ago | began taking AYER's PILLS. They 
have entirely corrected the costive habit, and 
have vastly improved my general health.” 


AYER'’s CATHARTIC PILLS correct irregulari- 
ties of the bowels,.stimulate the appetite and 
digestion, and by their prompt and thorough 
action give tone and vigor to the whole physical 


economy. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Wuitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 198e0w 


Ovun skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular “ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt.. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 


Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WasHineton St., Boston, Mass. 
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PROSPECTIVE PRESIDENTS. 
(To my friend, L. B. P.) 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 
Ah. me. how warm! and oh, those boys! 
What’s now the mischief brewing ? 
No whispering needed, make less noise! 
Phiiip, what are you doing ? 
Not lessons, but in fun expressed, 
These urchins of all ages 
Would do their best, that well might test 
The gravity of sages! 


The little maids,—to my surprise, 
Ere I despaired completely, — 
All time with ne’er-uplifted eyes 
Bent on their books too sweetly! 
(** The difference! boys behave so well !”’ 
Kind friends, withhold your pity,— 
What more I said ? no more to tell, 
For in walked the Committee). 


The lessons failed, I must aver, 
Our mental sky looked muddy; 

** A talk would meet with favor, sir, 
Upon the worth of study. 

These minds are adamant to books, 
They seem past all obeying! 

The parson, though he knew my looks, 
Kuew not what I was saying, 


It seemed; for soon he sallied forth 
Some possible achieving (?), 

Although I felt myself grow wroth, 
It surely was relieving 

To see each flaming, eager eye 
Fire with an inspiration, — 

To spurn, and each and all defy 
Defeated nomination ! 


L’ ENVOI. 


Since all these lads do love their task, 
Are prompt in recitation, 

Perchance, kind friend, you wish to ask, 
Whence al! this innovation ? 

If so, I will repeat it still;— 
The plainest Saxon promise: 

Since all the boys in future fill 
The Presidential Office! 


Sanbornton, N. H., 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Metuops.—The value of successful methods consists 


in their adaptability to the conditions of the young 
mind.— Present Age. 


Tse Best Teacuer has in view, not his own educa- 
tion, but that of his pupils. His chief interest centers 
in the art of instructing and developing, not in the mat- 
ter imparted. He takes peculiar interest in the build- 


ing to be erected, rather than in his timber and tools.— 
W. H. Venable, Ohio. 


A Necessary Conpition.—A certain physician was 
very unsuccessful, and yet he was a hard student. It 
was explained by another in the words, “ He studies his 
books, but not his cases.” The teacher must study his 
pupils; he must, day by day, watch them to learn more 
important things than he has extracted, or can ominect, 
from books.—N. Y. School Jour. 

INCENTIVES FOR THE CHILDREN.—(1) The mani- 
festation of an active personal interest on the part of 
the teacher in the welfare of individual pupils; (2) The 
careful selection, and a logical and vivid presentation of 
the subject-matter embraced in the daily lessons; (3), 


Thoroughness and regularity in the daily recitations.— 
L. P. Greeves, Ed. Review. 


Epvucation 1s Growrs.—If I wish my lot inclosed 
by a fence, I can have it done in a few hours by em- 
ploying workmen enough; but, if I choose to have a 
living hedge around it, J must wait. When some 
method is found by which a fine sugar-maple, three feet 
in diameter, can be produced in six months, then it will 


be time to listen to these very smart people who promise 
a finished education in the same time.—President E. C. 


Hewett. 


Marriep WomEN As TEACHERS.—In appointments 
it might be well to give the preference to unmarried teach- 
ers who have to support themselves; but there seems: to 
be no satisfactory reason why a teacher of proved capacity 
should be dismissed merely because she is married, to 
make room for an untried person who is unmarried. 
Besides, if the unmarried woman has to support her. 


self, a married woman sometimes has to support not only 
herself but several children and a lazy husband.—z- 


aminer, N. Y. 


Science In THE Common ScHoots. — What is 
needed in the school-room is not the rigid, systematized 
science which places all known facts in their niches and 
sets them forth in an order, natural, it may be, but quite 
regardless of their relative human interest, and of their 
fitness for presentation to young pupils. Rather, we 
need some general acquaintance with the simpler phe- 


nomena, the more patent circumstances, the cases of 
common application, and admitting of familiar or strik- 
ing illustration. —Hducational News. 


AnotHER ApvocatTE.—The school superintendent of 
Lackawanna Cvunty, Penn., makes an admission that 
will frighten all the ancient of thecountry. After 
commenting severely on the lamentable want of method 
in district-school management, which has kept many 
school-houses in such ill repair that, for weeks and 
months the children have suffered from cold, snow, rain, 
and smoking chimneys, he declares that there will never 


be any marked change in “ this execrable state of affairs ” 
until women constitute a part of each board.—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


A Critic1sm.—The education that is imparted in the 
common schools, while it gives a surface and appear- 
ance, while it enables the pupil to repeat some rule, and, 
perhaps, to know all the rules, is deficient in thorough- 
ness and accuracy. This results more from the charac- 
ter of the teachers employed, and the penurious policy 
of curtailing the wages below what an intelligent man 
or woman, with the capacity to teach, can readily earn 
in other callings than from any other cause.—Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 

PrRIcKED BusBLEs.—lIt is the affliction and curse of 
the educational work that its followers do not inform 
themselves. The most absurd and antiquated notions 
are oftentimes treated with as much consideration, and 
consume as much time, as if they were real improve- 
ments. Teachers do not read current educational pub- 
lications, or the abundant historical literature on edu- 


‘cation, enough to form any idea of what was, is, or 


ought to be. One chimerical suggestion is as good as 
the most practical one. Institutes waste hours, days, 


—nay, weeks upon subjects and methods which should 
no more receive time or discussion than should the as- 
trological forecast of persons present.—Nor. Teacher. 


Suort Hours.—Dr. Nussbaum, in detailing his ex- 
amination of children, at different hours of a long school 
day, says that a child who will easily take in a lesson in 
the first hour, and make excellent answers while his 
powers are fresh, is stupefied at the eighth hour, and 
finds it hard to apprehend what he could easily have 
understood earlier. He is especially strong in his con- 
demnation of the system of home lessons. “It is an 


error to. suppose,” he adds, “that an ordinary child 


really acquires much more knowledge in eight hours 
than in four hours.” When the powers are fresh, ac- 
tive, and unrestrained, the process of learning goes on 


successfully ; but, when they are worn, limp, and over- 
taxed, next to nothing can be satisfactorily acquired 
and assimilated by the learner.—Globe, Kng. 


MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL POWER. 


BY DANIEL BATCHELLOR, 


“The time has gone by when music was regarded as a 
luxury only to be enjoyed by those who could spare 
time and money for its indulgence. Nor is it now 
considered as a special accomplishment for the gifted 
few. It is getting to be recognized as part of the edu- 
cation of the people,—something in which all are directly 
interested. True, it is but imperfectly understood as 
yet. The generally-received idea seems to be that sing- 
ing in the schools is a pleasant recreation, and serves as 
a relief from the severe mental studies of the scholars. 
This very inadequate view of the subject leads us to 
speak of the place of music in our public education. 

In order to determine this we must first ask, What is 
education? It is, as the word itself indicates, a draw- 
ing out of the faculties. It follows, then, that a com- 
plete system of education should provide these three 
things: Physical culture, intellectual culture, and 
moral culture. Will anybody claim that our present 
system of school education does this? A moment’s 
consideration will show how one-sided it is. Physical 
and moral development doubtless enter into the ideal of 
every true educator; but practically they are made sub- 
ordinate to intellectual advancement. What is the con- 
sequence ? A marked deterioration in the physique of 
our school-children, and a large amount of sickness 
amongst the students of our high schools and colleges. 
This is Mother Nature’s protest against the neglected 
physical education of her children. 

It is impossible to estimate the moral injury done by 
the present ruinous intellectual competition in our 
schools; but a glance at the trickery and dishonesty in 
the political and mercantile interests of our country 
“ must give us pause,” and convince us that there is a 
sad want of moral training somewhere. 

If we study the educational standard of the old 


Greeks we see how much more complete it was than our. 


own, and can then better understand the splendid re- 
sults which it produced in the national character. 
Turning again to our own standard, we see that it is 
partial, not complete; distorted, not symmetrical. The 
advance in the science of pedagogics has been great; 
but it has been along the single line of intellectual de- 
velopment, and leaves the other faculties hopelessly be- 
hindhand in the race. 

But, you will say, it is easy to find fault. Have 
we any practical remedy to suggest? Yes, we think 
we have. We wish here to present the claims of vocal 
music as an educational power. Perhaps most educa- 
tors will smile at our enthusiasm when we advocate 
music, not simply as a pleasant recreation, but as a 
means of physical, intellectual, and moral development ! 
It is noteworthy that the Greeks thought music an in- 
dispensable element in education. That they gave it a 
place of special honor might be inferred from their use 


of the name, which seems to have been employed in a 


general sense for complete artistic culture. Music was 
with them the universal art. Though it has not always 
been held in such high estimation, it has never been en- 
tirely left out in education, and at the present time 
there is manifestly a growing sense of its importance. 
Let us consider some of the advantages of having 
singing-exercises in our schools, And first, we wish to 
see more attention given to this subject as an aid to 


physical culture. The most important factor in health 
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is good breathing power. Now, singing itself tends to 
strengthen and increase the breathing capacity of the 
lungs. Also, an intelligent system of vocal culture 
necessitates a series of physical exercises, which are ad- 
mirably calculated to counteract the weakening effects 
of sitting so long at the desk. Singing is a foe to nar- 
row chests and drooping shoulders. The result of a 
proper course of musical training may be seen in the 
enlarged chest, with deep and steady breathing. Then, 
too, the law of rhythm, which is the basis of music, is 
also the basis of health. The clearly-marked rhythm 
of music tends to reinforce the rhythmic action of all 
the vital force. Nothing more need be urged here to 
show that, simply considered as agents of physical 
health, singing, and the attendant vocal gymnastics, 
are well worth a place in our system of education. 

Secondly, we would like to see more attention given 
to music, because it will aid the intellectual culture of 
the scholars. Notwithstanding the fact that school- 
teaching is almost entirely intellectual, it does not give, 
in the true sense of the word, mental culture. For that 
we need not only mental work, but also play of the in- 
tellect. This is abundantly provided for in music. The 
laws of rhythm, melody, and harmony open up a world 
of wonder and beauty. Here is the true sphere of the 
the imagination. In this intellectual pastime the mind 
attains to a breadth and richness which only music can 
afford. 

The culture of the imagination! How little there is 
in school life to develop the love of the beautiful. The 
beautiful in form and color can be to some extent de- 
veloped by drawing and painting. But the beautiful 
in movement influences the mind far more deeply, and 
this comes to us only in music. By cultivating our 
musical faculty,—and it is capable of cultivation in all, 
—we can at any time come into living communion with 
those great minds which had such deep insight into the 
heart of Nature. Thus we can enter at will into the 
broad grandeur of Handel’s world, or into the mystic 
depth of Beethoven. We can breathe the wonderful 
sweetness of Mozart, or the tender sympathy of Men- 
delssohn. 

Thirdly, music in relation to moral culture. Here is 
its highest sphere of influence. Thought may direct, 
but feeling sways us. Since music acts directly upon 
the feelings, it is evident that it must exercise a power- 
ful influence in the shaping of our lives. ° Pure music 
calls out pure emotion. This gives rise to pure thoughts 
and actions. What a sweet and gentle spirit will a 
song breathe through the school-room or the home! 
While harsh and repressive measures only call out a 
spirit of stubborn resistance, a few strains of sweet 
music will take the heart captive, and bend the will to- 
ward the right and true. 

A great deal might be said about the intimate con. 
nection between the character and the voice. The ar- 
ticulate words are merely the expression of our thought, 
while the quality of the voice is the expression of our 
feeling. We do not expect to hear a rude, ill-tem- 
pered person speak with a gentle and sympathetic 
voice. “Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor 
figs of thistles.” But this connection between voice 
and character may be looked at in two ways. By 
direct action a loving disposition expresses itself in 
sympathetic tones of voice. Again, by reflex action, 
the use of sympathetic tones of voice tends to establish 
a loving disposition. 

The teacher’s highest reward is to see a new light 
dawning in the eyes of his pupils, followed by a gradual 
softening of the lines of the face, together with a more 
erect bearing of the whole body. The teacher who has 
seen whole classes uplifted in this way will not need to 
be told that music is the most effective aid to moral 
culture. It is imperatively called for in our schools, 
whether we consider the physical health, the higher 
functions of the mind, or the moral character of the 
children. 

Something might be said for music as a social ex- 
ercise, showing that while most of the other exercises 
serve to isolate the echolars and bring them into sharp 
competition, the singing unites them, making them one 
in spirit, In this the interests of all are bound up to 
gether, and the success of each insures the most perfect 
enjoy ment of all, 


It may be objected to this view of musical education, 
that the thing has been in the schools for a considerable 
time, and has not produced the results here claimed for 
it. Our answer is, that although much time and ex- 
pense have been devoted tothe teaching of music, music 
itself has been very little taught. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that musicians generally have 
not been good teachers, and the school-teachers have 
been, for the most part, ignorant of the subject. Buta 
greater obstacle has been encountered in the difficulties 
of the notation of music. The time of the music lessons 
has been taken up in teaching the complex notation, 
instead of letting the scholars learn the beautiful tone- 
language, and introducing simple signs as they were 
required. Music, alone, among the school studies, is 
taught by the old, clumsy methods of an unscientific 
age. Why isthis? If a thing is worth doing, it is 
worth doing well. Elementary music is really easier 
than many other subjects which are thoroughly taught 
in the schools. There is no inherent reason why ordi- 
nary music should not be sung at sight as an ordinary 
book is read at sight; nor why copying by ear should 
not be as generally done as writing from dictation. 
This may seem incredible to some; but “ we speak that 
which we do know, and testify that which we have 
seen.” We have entered upon a new era of music. A 
strictly scientific and philosophical system of musical 
education is now within reach of all, Already assuran- 
ces come from many sections that the wave of musical 
reform is sweeping over this country. Soon, we trust, 
our schools and colleges will boast of the most complete 
musical education the world has ever seen. God speed 
the coming day ! 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(VI) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


It really would not have been so hard to bear if the 
teacher had not happened to be in one of those critical 
moments of explanation when every word of the sum- 
ming-up of the half-hour lesson was freighted with im- 
portance. Five minutes more of that good attention 
and she would bring her listening pupils into a clear 
understanding of the difficult subject, when, just under- 
neath the window a hand-organ struck up one of the 
witching airs of the popular “ Patience” Opera, which 
was just then in the zenith of its prosperity. The class 
had been favorably considering decimals, but like a flash 
they were a unit, in their transfer of interest and una- 
nimity of enjoyment. The teacher, with a sigh of regret 
for the anti-climax she had not planned, accepted the 
situation, and leaning on her desk, watched the mercu- 
rial enjoyment of these transparent little folks who 
could but just keep in their seats as air after air of that 
fascinating opera floated up from the street. A musical 
boy, forgetting himself in his enjoyment, took up an 
invisible violin, another followed with a cornet, the girls 
came in with a piano touch, and the teacher laughed 
with a genuine enjoyment at this orchestral pantomime. 
Perhaps she bore this trial of “ Patience” more easily 
from a personal appreciation of the enticing music; 
however, the instant the organist passed on to a more 
profitable standpoint, she stepped before her class, struck 
out into a new lesson that required the closest attention 
with slate and pencil, and in two minutes the musical 
sprite had vanished. It needed all the wisdom and 
energy of the teacher to carry that lesson through with 
a vim that allowed not an instant for retrograde, but it 
was done. 

In a recess talk among the teachers, a little later, one, 
a conscientious young girl of the highest motives, told, 
in a tone of despair, what a “terrible time” she had 
had “in trying to teach while that hand-organ was play- 
ing.” This faithful teacher, devoted to her ideas of 
duty, regardless of circumstances, is a type of many 
others in our school-rooms, who wear out their strength 
in standing by their guns when there is no enemy to 
fight, and in forcing a march when a quiet, refreshing 
rest at some strategic pvint would accomplish far more. 

it would be the rankest heresy to tell a disciple of 
the old school of pedagogies, that to “make fun” for 
the children was a part of his school duty, but is there 


© uot @ trucr estimate of the child’s nature in our moderu 


thought? It would be infinitely better for children of 
larger growth, if the wearisome every-day routine were 
lightened with more “innocent fun” and made relish- 
able with spicy humor; but in the absence of these 
refreshing auxiliaries to happy work, the mature mind 
has the aid of reason, principle, and philosophy to lift 
it out of the tedium of unintermittent toil, while the 
little child, going to school because it is told to do so, 
unable to understand the importance of it, is expected 
to go on, on, day after day, in a treadmill of routine 
that would drive older people into rebellion. 

Perhaps there is no part of the work in which a 
teacher needs more discretion, than in the use of this 
sportive element as a help to happy school-life. A 
school-room from which loud shouts of laughter are 
often heard may lack most painfully the subtle influence 
of good humor which is quiet and pervasive, and to be 
felt rather than described. There are, now and then, 
océasions when a shout of laughter in the school-room 
may be irresistible and admissible; but they are rare, 
and generate a freedom of action in the unruly members 
of the class that call for decisive measures to subdue. 
Undue familiarity between teacher and pupil is worse 
than none at all; but there is a fine balance of this 
quality, in school association, that wins while it com- 


mands respect. 


SOME AIDS TO DISCIPLINE. 


BY W. H. LAMBERT, MALDEN, MASS. 


As some of the aids to discipline the teacher should 
have (1) good physical surroundings. The school-room 
should be neat, well swept, and dusted; the seats 
should be free from cuts, marks, and ink-stains; the 
ink-wells should be neatly arranged and in order; the 
walls should be ornamented with pictures, maps, and 
charts; in short, such furnishings as are deemed need- 
ful to render our homes pleasant and cheerful, are appro- 
priate for the school-room, for this is the pupil’s other 
home, and often his better home. 


The teacher should be able (2) to impress his person- 
ality strongly upon his pupils. It should be his aim to 
make the school like the teacher,—to instill his opinions 
of gentleness and courtesy, his notions of work and duty, 
his high sentiments of honor, of right and wrong, into 
the character of each scholar. Children like ideals, and 
are naturally imitative. Let the teacher see to it, then, 
that in him they are imitating no copy whose closest 
representation will provoke his hostile judgment. 


The teacher should be able (3) to create in his 
scholars a sentiment of pride in their class and in their 
iastructor. When the majority of the pupils are on 
the side of order and industry, the malcontents are con- 
trolled through the force of the social emotion. Chil- 
dren never like to be isolated, to be pointed at as differ- 
ent from the mess; and when the majority are possessed 
of a strong sense of correct action, there cannot be much 
danger ‘from the few whose natural instincts tend to 
idleness and disurder. The latter are drawn forward 
by the influence of a potent class opinion. 

The teacher should have (4) great self-control and 
quietness of manner. Loud and boisterous tones, harsh- 
ness and severity of expression, heavy strokes upon the 
bell, a fidgety and nervous movement, all contribute to 
confusion and disorder. While conducting a recitation 
the teacher should stand where he can easily command 
all the room; nor should he interrupt the recitation to 
speak to pupils. The eye should be ever alert, and a 
look should be sufficient to control the mischievous and 
to maintain order. At least, under no circumstances 
should the teacher leave his position or his work to 
correct a pupil, or to put him into a right position. 

The teacher must have (5) a clearness of method in 
presenting the subjects taught. While on the one hand 
he must not waste time in teaching what is already 
known, he must, on the other hand, see to it that he is 
not beyond the pupil’s understanding. The process is 
from the known tothe unknown. The first duty, there- 
fore is to ascertain what is understood, aud then to add- 
to this only so fast as it can be assimilated. ‘To hurry, 
to crowd, to cram, is vot only. wasteful of mental force, 
but is a prolific sourve of disorder, Want of compre- 
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idleness begets dislike of discipline and hatred of books, 
and these are the parents of all the ills that schools are 
heir to,—mischievousness, rude disturbances, punish- 
ments, tardiness, absence, truancy, and, finally, a pre- 
mature withdrawal from the school. It was this that 
led Comenius to say that pupils should be punished for 
offences against morals only; if they do not learn, the 
fault is with the teacher. 


The teacher should possess (6) good health. He can 
carry into the school-room no one thing that contributes 
more to the happy temper of his pupils than that cheer- 
fulness of spirit which is the offspring of what Words- 
worth calls the “vital soul.” Biliousness is as catching 
as enthusiasm, and the teacher always becomes the 
pupils’ barometer, by which they may foretell the con- 
dition of their own mental atmosphere. A sour face, 
the usual index of a dyspeptic stomach, will throw a 
gloom over a class like the shadow of a coming night; 
but that animation of countenance which betokens per- 
fect health, is reflected, like the sunlight, from the eye 
of every scholar, cheering, stimulating, and generating 
a happy activity that inspires all the school. 


The teacher should possess (7) tact. This is chiefest, 
and, in a certain sense, includes all the rest. By this I 
mean an ability to adapt himself to the varying charac- 
ters of his pupils so as to maintain the good discipline 
and work of his -school without too great a show of 
authority or a resort to forcible means. To this end he 
will study the disposition and needs of his scholars, not 
only as exhibited in the school-room, but he will visit 
them at their homes, and make himself familiar with 
the influences surrounding them there; he will cheer 
the dull and backward with encouraging words, and 
reward success with just and discriminating praise; he 
will shrink from wounding the spirit of even the worst 
boy, by calling public attention to his faults in such a 
way as to encourage a class ostracism ; he will never be 
betrayed into any exhibition of ill-temper: or if, as may 
happen, hasty words escape his lips they will be quickly 
followed by an ample apology; he will not remember 
against a scholar his past misdemeanors, but will treat 
all with undiscriminating courtesy and attention ; if it 
becomes necessary to punish, he will consider, not what 
is deserved, but what is best; he will mingle with his 
pupils not only in their studies, but in their sports as 
well; he will sympathize with them in their joys and 
sorrows, and be their trusty confident in all their child- 
ish concerns, in every way manifesting the liveliest 
interest in whatever pertains to their welfare. 


EDUCATIONAL SERMONS.—(IL) 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON, 
Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


Trxt.—‘' The primary principle of education is the deter- 
mination of the pupil to self-activity.”’—Sir Wm. Hamilton. 

First among the guiding principles is the one here 
formulated by Sir William Hamilton. Self-activity,—the 
power of the pupil to think in connection with every topic 
that is brought to his attention in the course of study, 
and the habit of thus thinking,—is the object of educa- 
tion which to true appreciation dominates all the rest. 
Supreme as it is, however, it is perhaps the least recog- 
nized of all the governing forces of the school-room, 
not only by the time-servers who have no principles at 
all, but by multitudes of teachers who profess to be 
adepts in their vocation. To load the memory with 
facts, and cram the intellect with knowledge, is the rul- 
ing purpose. The text-books bristle with facts, and 
memoriter task-work is the solicitous imposition of the 
teacher, and the passive stint of the pupil day by day. 
The noblest triumphs of a school-room thus controlled 
are merely feats of memory. . 

This is not education. It were to degrade the term 
thus to apply it. The acquisition of knowledge is in- 
dispensable, but it should always be held subsidiary to 
the endeavor to arouse the pupil to a thirst for knowl- 
edge, and to induce and confirm earnest habits of in- 
vestigation and acquirement. When Emerson said, in 
his sententious way, “I do not care what you may 
study,” he did not mean to disparage the acquisition of 
knowledge; he only meant to indicate how far superior 


right-minded, well-furnished teacher, to develop the 
powers of the pupil into free and vigorous activity. 

What a contrast prevails in the intellectual aspect 
and atmosphere of a school-room in which the aim of 
the enlightened, sagacious teacher is to build up in his 
pupils the habit of self-activity, to impart a conscious- 
ness of personal power and confidence in the use of it, 
and of one in which the minds of the learners lie passive 
and inert, while their memories are tasked to receive 
their daily load! In the one, every pupil, as he sits at 
work, shows in the lively intelligence beaming from 
his eyes and playing on his features, and indeed in a 
certain manifestation of conscious power in carriage and 
demeanor, that he is bringing thought to bear actively 
on his work, — that his own thought is one of the regu- 
lar factors through which he solves the problems of his 
duty ; and when, the hour of recitation arriving, a ques: 
tion is asked ora point suggested, his animated and 
concentrated expression, on the instant, displays the 
readiness with which he has taken the topic home to 
his reason, and is subjecting it to examination; and 
then questions and remarks from members of the class 
still further manifest this invaluable intellectual condi- 
tion. But in aschool of the other class, while there 
may be devoted attention and earnest effort, the results 
of a determined will, the inactivity of the mental pow- 
ers, while the pupils are merely crowding their mem- 
ories with others’ statements and others’ thoughts, is 
painfully evident in both looks and behavior. 

A few words, just here, on an important point in 
reference to the value of texf-books, although it is one 
on which I have expressed myself again and again in 
previous reports. There are those who have an aver- 
sion to much oral instruction, and insist on a close ad- 
herence to the text-books, because of the superiority of 
the information contained in them, carefully prepared 
as they have been by accomplished experts, to anything 
which the teacher can extemporize as a substitute. 
This is a sound argument, abstractly considered. But 
this is one of many instances in which abstract wisdom 
turns out to be practical foolishness. No matter how 
good a lesson-book may be, how clear its statements, 
sensible its reflections, and lucid its explanations, very 
few of an ordinary class of pupils, when set to learn it, 
bring any mental eyesight to bear on its subject-matter, 
or try to melt it down in the crucible of their own 
thought. It is foreign to them, and it will remain for- 
eign, except so far as their memories coldly acquire 
command of its phraseology, until it has been illumin- 
ated by the the teacher’s hints and explanations. 
Ar accomplished teacher has said, “I have had a 
good many pupils, first and last, most of them private 
pupils, and [ cannot remember one who was intelligent 
enough to understand a plain rule in arithmetic, or a 
plain rule in grammar from the text-book.” 

I have enlarged on this topic because it is time that 
our teachers one and all should be alive to the compar- 
ative worthlessness of any process of elementary educa- 
tion which does not aim, above all things else, to train 
the minds of pupils to think, and to empower them to 
give fluent and accurate expression to thought in speech 
and writing. To do this, —to habituate its pupils to 


subject the passing topics of study to intelligent reflec- 


tion, independent of text-book limitations, and mean- 
while to furnish them with available vocabularies, so 
that their mental activities may never lack the means 
of free and full expression,—is certainly the paramount 
function of a public school, or of any kind of school ; 
and it is fully time that the impotence of the traditional 
methods of study to affect this priceless endowment, 
through their monotonous lesson-learning, — the com- 
mitting to memory, day after day, of no end of rules, 
definitions, technical terms, and isolated facts,—should 
be clearly and effectively demonstrated. Governor 
Long drew in vivid colors the shameful picture of youth 
defrauded of their rights by that old cast iron system, 
in his speech at the dedication of the Boston Latin 
School-house. One pregnant climax should be quick in 
every thoughtful mind, and I will quote it at some 
length. The italics are my own: 


\ 

** Be it remembered that the one object of education, forever 
and now, is not to make the mind a storehouse full crammed, 
not to dissipate it in the shattering endeavor to grasp all 
knowledge, but to enable a man, whatever his faculties or re- 
sources, to command, to use, to apply them to the full,—if he 


lift a hammer, to strike the nail om the head; if he cleave a 


log, to strike it in the very center; if he argue a cause, to drive 
straight at the heart and the understanding. Given this abil- 
ity and the education thus to use and expand his power, and 
then the storing of the mind and the variety and scope of ac- 
complishment will take care of themselves. . . . Command of 
words, mastery of language, are not more the distiction of 
Webster and Burke than of the most brilliant speculators in 
mining stocks, or of the head man ina New England village. 
And yet how painful and pitiful is the daily spectacle of some 
graduate of our schools soaked with lessons, who cannot put a 
thought into words, or a purpose into execution !”’ 


It is but justice to say that it is not the teachers 
whose method of work is this lifeless routine of memor- 
izing, who are wholly, or indeed chiefly, in fault. 
Teachers are prone to regulate their schools,—can they 
be greatly blamed ?—according to the expectations and 
demands of those whom they are serving; and the great 
majority of parents estimate the proficiency of their 
children in school by what can be definitely measured 
through question and answer. The mental develop- 
ment the children are obtaining goes for little or noth- 
ing; and apremium is thus placed on the neglect of 
the noblest and worthiest function of a school. School 
authorities, too, are greatly in fault; they also defer to 
results of instruction which can be accurately measured. 
They institute and multiply forms of examination which 
inevitably exclude all play of reason and imagination 
on the pupil’s part, and bind him down to such evi- 
dences of attainment as the committee can test by 
means of a measuring-line, — that is to say, by memo- 
riter lesson-learning. And this emphatically indorses 
the idea that the only avenue to acceptable scholarship 
is the study of books; and leads to a system of cram- 
ming to accomplish a high degree of this yard-stick and 
peck-measure acceptation. An eloquent writer thus 
admirably sums up the merits of the subject: “The 
fundamental test of good teaching is the presence of en- 
thusiasm for knowledge in the pupil. This absent, all 
the school machinery in Christeudom cannot examine a 
child into ascholar. This present, all-faithful instruc- 
tion takes root, and the heart of every study is reached. 
The examination of teachers should ascertain this ca- 
pacity to inspire enthusiasm for study, to put the child 
on the right track, and to guide him, with the least 
strain, along the path to wisdom and power. And the 
success of every school is found in the increasing zeal 
of the pupils to press onward, and their increasing abil- 
ity to grasp the central principle of every realm of 
knowledge encountered on the way. Grant that the 
average boy is a bad subject for inspiration, or anything 
but play and mischief; the angel hiding in his mortal- 
ity is not to be detected by keeping him under a micro- 
scope, but by an awakening appeal and example from 
without, that shall summon forth his noblest powers to 
a new birth.” 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


THE NEW COMET. 


The remarkable comet (E 1882), lately discovered close to 
the sun, seems to have been first observed in Colorado and 
Kansas, where it was reported visible to the naked eye on the 
18th inst. On the afternoon of the 19th, as seen from the 
Naval Observatory at Washington, it was in right ascension 11 
hours, 19’, 30%, and declination north, 8’, 40”. The comet 
presented the appearance of a short tail, with a bright head of 
considerable extent. In the telescope the nucleus showed as 
a confused mass of bright light, indicating a large comet. Ex- 
tending on both sides were seen bright arcs of light, present- 
ing the appearance of a bird with outstretched wings. The 
same afternoon a dispatch was received from the Observatory 
of Paris to the following effect: 


‘*Thallon’s comet observed at Nice about noon, Sept. 18, 8° 
westof thesun. . . Both tail and nucleus give the sodium 
lines extremely brilliant, very sharply divided, and character- 
istic, etc. 


This is the second comet that has shown a sodium spectrum, 
The displacement of the sodium lines would indicate a rapid 
movement of the comet toward the earth. From observations 
at Cincinnati and Cambridge on the 18th, 19th, and 20th insts., 
its approximate orbit is thus computed: Time of perihelion 
passage, 1882, Aug. 30.5; longitude of perihelion, 271 degrees; 
longitude of node, 173 degrees; inclination of orbit, 17 degrees; 
perihelion distance, 27,000,000 miles. 

At the time of the first observation the comet was about 36,- 
000,000 miles distant from the earth, and, at the time of the 
third observation, 32,500,000. This corresponds to a rate of 


speed of 1,500,000 miles per day. Assuming the above calcu- 
lated results to be strictly correct, they indicate that the comet 
will approach within 15,000.000 miles of the earth, which is 
coming pretty close, though last year one of the small ones 
came within 12,000,000 miles of this planet, and this nearness 
was deemed extraordinary. The present comet will be near- 
est to the earth in the early part of October. It will then be 


visible only ip the southern hemisphére, but will doubltiess be 
an y brilliant object. . 


to any schedule of subjects of study is the ability of a 
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Sketch of Garfield’s Life.” 


{Arranged for Children in the Lower Rooms of the Grammar Grade.] 


BY MISS H. M. COOK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HIS YOUTH. 


1. Abram and Eliza Garfield lived in the farming town of 
Orange, in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 15 miles from Cleveland. 
Their home was a cabin, 20 feet by 30, made of unhewn logs. 
notched and laid one upon another, 12 feet high in front and 8 
feet back. The spaces between the logs were filled with clay or 
mud. The floor was made of logs split in two parts, and laid 
flat side up. The children slept on straw beds on the floor of 
the loft, which they reached by a ladder. The youngest child, 
James Abram Garfield, was born Nov. 19, 1831. 


2. Mr. Garfield was reading a volume of Plutarch’s Lives, 
one day, with little James, about a year old, in his lap. The 
child could s#y papa, mamma, and a few vther words. Say 
** Plutarch,” said his father. He said it very distinctly several 
times. Looking at his wife, Mr. Garfield said, ‘‘ Eliza, this 
boy will be a scholar some day.”’ 

3. James was three and a half years old when he had his 
first pair of shoes. They were bought with some of the first 
money his brother Thomas ever earned. The child was more 
elated with these shoes than with his first election to Congress, 
which happened in less than thirty years. 

4. Before he was four years old he went three months to a 
school a mile-and-a-half from home. As that distance was too 
great for him in the winter he staid at home, and spent con 
siderable time lying on the floor before the blazing open fire, 
reading the English Reader over and over, until he could re- 
peat the greater part of it. 

5. At the close of his second term at school he received a 
Testament from his teacher on account of his remarkable 
progress. 

6. When only six years old he was very helpful about the 
farm; and in the evenings he read and reread what few books 
his mother had. 

7. Ateight years of age he could chop wood, milk cows 
shell corn, cultivate vegetables, and do many other useful 


things. 

8. He learned Bible stories from his mother’s lips before he 
could speak plainly. The Bible was to that family what a 
Constitution is to a State, and what character is to an individ 
ual. Largely it made up for the absence of books, teachers, 
money, and conveniences. 

9. He formed an exalted idea of loyalty from the stories his 
mother told of the sacrifices and sufferings of her ancestors to 
defend and preserve American independence. 


AS AN AID TO THE FAMILY. 


10. He never thought work was a hardship. 


11. When he was twelve years old his mother moved into 
a framed house that had three rooms on the lower floor, and 
two above that were unfinished. It cost $75, and Thomas 
earned that money by clearing land for a farmer in Michigan. 
Both Thomas and James helped the carpenter who built the 
house. The old cabin was used for the hens. 

12. James made himself so useful, planing boards, driving 
nails, and doing errands, that the carpenter who built his 
mother’s house was willing to pay him for doing little jobs oc- 
casionally. He planed a hundred boards the first day he 
worked, and carried home a hundred cents to his mother. 
That was the first money he ever had. 

13. He read Robinson Crusoe and Josephus until he almost 
knew them by heart. 

14. He was as kind to animals as to human beings, and 
could see no reason for abusing any creature, however small. 
When a boy threw stones at his cat, and laughed at his rebuke, 
saying, ‘‘ It is only a cat,’’ James said, “‘ It is only cruelty that 
will stone a cat.”’ 

15. One of the neighbors cultivated peppermint in large 
quantities for the market, and it was necessary to keep it well 
weeded. He employed a number of boys to do that, and they 
all worked better when James Garfield was their leader, for all 
that he had ever read or studied was in his mind, and his 
jovial nature, conversational powers, and rare tact, made all 
the boys work very fast to keep up with him in the field, so as 
to hear his interesting stories. 

16. He helped build a shed when he was fifteen for a man 
called a ‘‘ black-salter,’’ who had a potash factory, and offered 
him fourteen dollars a month to live with him, shovel ashes, 
keep books, attend to the men, pay the bills, and wait on the 
customers. Here he was among rough, wicked people, but 
they did not weaken his principles, and many of them learned 
not to swear before him. Most of the men spent their even- 
ings at the store talking politics, nonsense, and telling vulgar 
stories. James never went with them, and did not like that 
sort of company; yet his love of reading and inexperience led 
him to admire the marvelous exploits of wicked men as por- 
trayed in such books as Lives of Eminent Criminals and The 
Pirate’s Own Book ; and he said, in his last years, that he had 
never quite got over the harm that those books did him. 


17. When he left there he gave his motber $56, and told her 
he wanted to go to sea. She discouraged him very wisely. He 


* The author is to er's F Cabin to 
From Log the White House 


indebted 
fer much of the material for 


then heard that his uncle at Newburg, near Cleveland, wanted 
to hire wood-choppers, so he went there and cut 100 cords of 
wood in 50 days, for which he received $50. His next em- 
ployment was working for a farmer, who paid him $12 a month 


for four months, and said, as he handed the $48, ‘* You’ve/¢, 


done well.’’ 
AS A SAILOR. 


18. He still had a longing for the sea, and, when he could 
restrain his desires no longer, his mother suggested his trying 
a trip in a schooner on Lake Erie, instead of the ocean, hoping 
that a short experience would satisfy him. He went to Cleve- 
land, and the first captain that he spoke to ordered him away 
with terrible oaths and threats. Then he met one of his cousins 
who was captain of the **‘ Evening Star,’’ acanal-boat of seventy 
tons that carried copper ore to Pittsburg, that came from Lake 
Superior to Cleveland in schooners. He engaged to work on 
this boat for $12 a month. 

19. Here his justice, integrity, good-nature, and willingness 
to do any part of the work made him admired and valued even 
by the profane, coarse, vulgar whiskey-drinkers who were his 
associates, and who ridiculed morals and religion, and liked 
the worst songs. They said he could beat them all telling sto- 
ries, yet his stories were never vulgar like theirs; and that he 
knew more than all the crew put together, and two or three 
more boat-loads added; that he was a jolly good fellow, and 
never said a word that was not true. 


20. His cousin told him not to throw away his talents on the 
deck of aship. ‘ But I don’t intend to serve all my days, if I 
become a sailor,’’ said James; intend to command.” 
**Command or serve, it will be all the same,’’ said his cousin; 
‘**you will be greater than the business, and that is unfortunate 
for anyone. It wont help the matter any to be called Captain 
Garfield. To be a sailor when you might be a teacher, or a 
governor, is the most foolish thing in the world.” Such con- 
versations helped to make him feel that, in spite of his love 
for the sea, it was best for him to remain on land. 


AS A STUDENT. 


21. When he left the canal he was suffering from fever and 
ague, which made him ill some time, Before he had entirely 
recovered he decided to have a better education. Soon he and 
two of his cousins started for Geanga Seminary, and carried a 
few cooking utensils, so that they might board themselves. 
They looked more like tramps who had robbed a farmer’s 
kitchen than they did like students. Our James wore trousers 
of coarse satinet, that reached only half-way down his cow- 
hide boots, his waistcoat was much too short, and he wore a 
threadbare coat, whose sleeves went a little below the elbows, 
This was his only suit. The three boys hired one room, which 
bad a fireplace, three old chairs, two beds on the floor, and set 
up housekeeping. James worked for a carpenter two or three 
hours each school-day and all day Saturday, and earned enough 
to pay all his bills and to carry two or three dollars home at 
the end of the term. 

22. When he read his first essay before the school he trem- 
bled more than he did before rebel cannon twelve or fourteen 
years after. The pupils were astonished that so good an essay 
could come from a boy with such shabby clothes, and he told 
them he could better afford a good essay than a good suit of 
clothes, for it only cost thought and labor to produce the essay, 
but it cost money to get the clothes. 

23. He valued the debating society very highly, and studied 
each question before the club asif it were a lesson, This prac- 
tice made him afterward one of the most prompt, brilliant, and 
eloquent speakers in the National Legislature. 

24. One of his schoolmates was in disgrace, and some of the 
boys, without regard to the merits of the case, threatened to 
leave the school if the disobedient one was expelled. They 
talked about their rights, and about their duty to stand by each 
other. Garfield would not knowingly defend even a school 
companion in wrong-doing. He repudiated their false code of 
honor, and his refusal to do anything to help this boy out of a 
scrape, unless it could be done honorably, ended the proposed 
rebellion in school. 

25. When asked if he expected to make a preacher, he said, 
‘* That is an unsolved problem. I have undertaken to make a 
man of myself first. If I succeed, I may make something else 
afterward; if I don’t succeed, I shall not be fit for much any- 
way.” 

26. A farmer for whom he worked a little while said, “If, 
one of these days, you preach as well as you mow, I shall want 
to hear you.”’ 

27. In aschool-debate on the question, ‘‘ Oughtslavery to 
be abolished in this Republic ?’’ he gave such a manly and ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject that one of his schoolmates 
said, ‘‘ We’ll send him to Congress one of these days. 


IN COLLEGE, 


28. He went to Hiram College in 1851, and did the work of 
a janitor to pay for his tuition. Promptness was one of his 
born qualities. He made a good sweeper and bell-ringer, be- 


{cause it was a rule with him to do everything well. He said a 


boy who would not sweep well would not study well. The 
sight of a half-swept floor would be an annoyance tohim, It 
would be all of a piece with a poor lesson. He was the most 
popular person in the whole institution. He dignified the 
humble offices that he filled by putting character into his work. 

29. Whenever he read a book he noted the important topics 
and the pages, so that he would know just where to look for 


any of its information that he might ever need. This habit 
was very helpful to him in after-years. 

30. One spring the principal proposed that the boys should 
bring trees from the forest, and set them out about the school 
adorn the grounds, and provide a shade for those who might 
gather there twenty or thirty years later. James liked to 
plant trees, and liked the idea of doing something for his 
school that should be a blessing to others, so he proposed that 
each boy should set out one tree for himself and one for one 
of the girls, who, of course, could not do it for herself. By 
this plan they covered the campus with trees, and also the 
streets around it. 

31. His sense of justice always made him the defender and 
friend of the smaller boys. He told the large boys to stop teas- 
ing a little one that they liked to plague; and when they asked 
why he interfered, he said because the little chap had no father, 
nor big brother, he should take the place of both to him in 
that school. 

32. He refused to play a game of ball one day, because 
some of the small boys who wanted to play were excluded from 
the game. 

33. He never thought of himself when trying to serve an- 
other. He thought only of what he had to do. 


34. His application was intense, and his perseverance 
royal. 

35. He said he would gladly go to college, if it took him 
twelve gears to get through and pay all his bills. 

36. In a college-class of forty or more he immediately took 
a stand above all others for accurate scholarship in every branch, 
but particularly distinguished himself as a writer, reasoner, 
and debater. He was a thorough worker, and yet not a re- 
cluse, but one of the most companionable of men, highly 
gifted in conversation, and had a special faculty for drawing- 
out the knowledge of others. 

37. When preparing for a discussion, he gave each one on 
his side of the question a point to investigate, and the mass of 
facts thus obtained he arranged, and assigned to each his part. 
With such preparation the victory was sure. 


38. He sought to do right, manward and Godward. 


AS A TEACHER. 


39. He was graduated at Williams College, 1856, with the 
highest honor of the class, which he won by the universal con- 
sent of the faculty and students. 

40. Then he returned to Hiram and taught. While work- 
ing there he studied law, not so much to become a lawyer as 
because the principles of law were needed to round his knowl- 
edge and increase his power. 

41. He assigned a task to a student who said, ‘I do not 
feel equal to it.” Garfield said, ‘‘ When I get into a place that 
I can easily fill, I always feel like shoving out of it into one 
that requires of me more exertion.”’ 

42. One day a pupil made a bad failure in recitation, and 
Garfield, pointing to a soiled place in one corner of the room 
where the water had trickled through the plastering and run 
down on the wall, said, ‘‘ Look there.”” The whole class un- 
derstood the rebuke, and smiled. 

43. When he found a rebellious spirit that meant mischief, 
he was severe and withering in his treatment. 

44. In three years after he left college he was elected State 
senator, and took his seat Jan., 1860, at which time he was the 
youngest man in the legislature. He soon after entered the 
army as lieutenant-colonel, was rapidly promoted to be colonel, 
brigadier-general, and major-general. He was soon after called 
by his State to enter Congress, as a member of the House, 
which position he filled so admirably that he was elected Sen- 
ator, but did not take his seat, owing to his nomination as a 
candidate for the Presidency, to which high office he was 
elected Nov. 2, 1880. 


SOME WISE SAYINGS. 


45. We give a few pearls of thought in his own words: 
There is nothing like doing things well. 

46. You must see with your brains as well as your eyes, 

47. If you know a thing, know it certainly. 

48. There is no more common thought among young people 
than the foolish one, that by and by something will turn up 
by which they will suddenly achieve fame or fortune. No, 
young gentlemen; things don’t turn up in this world, unless 
somebody turns them up. 

49. A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 

50. If the power to do hard work.is not talent, it is the 
best substitute for it. 

51. Every character is the joint product of nature and 
nurture, 

52. For the noblest man that lives there yet remains a 
conflict. 

53. I would rather be beaten in right, than succeed in 
wrong. 

54. Whatever you win in life you must conquer with — 
own efforts, and then it is yours,—a part of yourself. 

55. It is a fearful thing for one man to stand up in the face 
of his brother-man and refuse to keep his pledge; but it is a 
forty-five million times worse thing for a nation to doit. It 
breaks the mainspring of faith. — 

56. Territory is but the body of a nation. The people who 
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inhabit its hills and its valleys are its soul, its spirit, and 
its life. 


After suitable music, an extract taken verbatim from the preface of the 
book, From ~~ Cabin to the White House, makes an effective declama- 
tion. That book is recommended for supplementary reading in school. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN THE LIVES OF LINCOLN 
AND GARFIELD. 


First Boy.—President Lincoln and President Garfield were 
both born in log-cabins, built by their fathers in the wilderness 
for family homes. Both were poor as mortals can well be. 
Both were born with talents of the highest order; but neither 
enjoyed early advantages of schools and teachers. At eight 
years of age Lincoln lost his mother; and when Garfield was 
eighteen months old he lost his father. Both worked ona 
farm, chopped wood, and did whatever else was needful fora 
livelihood, when eight years of age. Both read all the books 
that could be borrowed for miles around, and each was known, 
in his own township and time, as a boy of remarkable mental 
ability and promise. 


Second Boy.—Both of them early displayed great talent and 
energy, turning a hand to any kind of labor, — farming, chop- 
ping, teaming, carpentering. In his youth Lincoln ran a fiat- 
boat down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, 
1,800 miles, on a trading expedition. Garfield, at about the 
same age, served on a boat of the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Canal, driving mules and acting as steersman. “ 


First Boy. Both were well known for their industry, tact, 
perserverance, integrity, courage, economy, thoroughness, 
punctuality, and benevolence. Both taught school in the 
backwoods as soon as they knew enough toteach. Each of 
them studied law when pursuing another vocation for a liveli- 
hood,—Lincoln a surveyor, and Garfield a teacher. Each be- 
came a member of the legislature in his native State before 
thirty years of age. Both served the country in war, when 
about the same age,—Lincoln in the Blackhawk war, and Gar- 
field in the War of the Rebellion. 


Second Boy.—Each was the youngest member of the legisla- 
ture, and the youngest officer in the army when he served. 
The talents and eloquence of both made them members of 
congress,—Lincoln at 37 years of age, and Garfield at 33; each 
one of them being the youngest member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the time. Both of them took high rank at once 
as debaters and eloquent speakers, as well as stalwart oppos- 
ers of slavery. 

First Boy. Both, also, won a reputation for wit and humor 
and geniality, making them popular with both sides of the 
House. 

Second Boy. Neither of them were candidates in the Na- 
tional Conventions that nominated them for the Presidency; 
both were compromise candidates when it became apparent 
that union could be secured upon no others. Their names 
were introduced amid the wildest enthusiasm ; thousands 
cheering, hats swinging, handkerchiefs waving, and the bands 
playing national airs. The nomination of each was hailed 
with demonstrations of joy throughout the country. (Class 
rise, and sing ‘‘ America ’’) 

Both Boys together, with reversed flags. Both died in the Pres- 
idential office by the ASSASSIN’S SHOT. History has no paral- 
lel for this amazing fact. We search in vain the annals of all 
countries for a kindred record. Beginning life in the obscur- 
ity of the wilderness, and ending it on the summit of renown! 
Their first home a log cabin! their last, the White House! 
Beloved by a trusting nation, and shot by the assassin! 


[Beethoven’s ‘‘Funeral March for a Dead Hero,’”’ would 
make an impressive close. 

Then let three little girls in white, with sashes or banners 
that give the National colors, recite together a part of Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ commencing with the lines: 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.”’) 


VARIETIES. 


— The grave and learned scientists of the British Associa- 
tion found time, at their recent meeting at Southampton, for 
a little of that nonsense that is relished by the wisest men. 
One of the philosophers, in the midst of a profound disserta- 
tion that was being delivered by a brother member, perpetrated 
the following, which he solemnly avowed was a le-song 
with which he had been lulled to sleep in his babyhood years: 


Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific; 

Fain would I fathom thy nature specific, 
Loftily poised in sther capacious, 

Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous... 
When torrid Phcebus refuses his presence, 
And ceases to lamp us with fierce incandescence, 
Then you illumine the regions supernal,— 
Scintillate, scintillate, semper nocturnal. 
Then the victim of hospiceless peregrination 
Gracefully hails your mioute coruscation; 

He could not determine his journey’s direction 
But for your bright, scintillating protection. 


— The peculiarities of the English tongue in Swiss mouths 
is admiralty dipeire in the latest sign discovered in the Alps: 


Repairs hung with stage coach.”’ It means, “ Repairs exe- 


with diligence.” 


“No vehiclé by more than one animal is allowed to 
cross'this bridge in Opposite directions at the same time,’’ is a 
notice posted on a bridge in Providence. _ 


— Annie Cary has entirely recov the use. of her 
voice, At husband, Mr. says 80, and he 


ought to 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his s ture. He cannot 
promise to retarn rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera 
tively demands it.] 


“NUMBER OF PUPILS TO A TEACHER.” 


In THe JOURNAL of April 13, under the above heading, ap- 
peared a few statements which seem to need correction. 

1. The former Principality of Hohenzollern is no longer a 
province for itself, but now belongs to the Rhenish Province. 
If, however, Hohenzollern is still to be compared with Silesia, 
the difference in population should be considered. 

2. In some sections in Prussia where there is a scarcity of 
teachers, there are of course, as a natural result, overcrowded 
schools. The law, however, generally fixes the maximum 
number of scholars for one teacher. This maximum is proba- 
bly somewhat higher than the average with us here; but that 
there are actually schools in which 150, or even 200, pupils are 
at the same time instructed by one teacher is scarcely possible. 
In such cases it is customary to give division-instruction. 
The school is divided into two sections,—one part comes in 
the morning, the other in the afternoon; it being the same as 
though the teacher taught two schools each day. This is 
double work for the teacher, but he receives extra remunera- 
tion for the extra labor. 

8. Prussia does not have forty millions of inhabitants, but 
only twenty-seven millions. (See any good Geography or 
Cyclopedia). 

4. In regard to the report of Dr. Eagle (?), there certainly 
must be some mfstake; for,— 

(1) In Prussia there is a law compelling all children of both 
sexes to attend school, making it practically impossible that 
there should be any children of normal ability who do not 
learo to read and write. 

(2 The work of teachers and scholars is thoroughly examined 
by proper authorities, : 

(3) The government officials have complete and accurate 
records of all births, deaths, and departures; and no child can 
escape being foréed to attend school. Even a single illegal 
absence subjects the parent to a fine. A repetition of the 
offence is finally punished by imprisonment. 

(4) When the yearly military levies are made all young men, 
on entering the army, are examined as to their ability to read 
and write. All can read and write except a very small propor- 
tion in those sections not inhabited by the Germanic race (on 
the boundary of Russia). 

(5) In Prussia, in general, only the very young and the im- 
becile cannot read and write. In no part can the illiteracy 
possibly amount to 80 per cent.; and it is equally impossible 
that the general average of illiteracy should reach 62 per 
cent., — that is, 25 out of 40. In fact, these figures would be 
entirely too large if the whole German Empire were included. 

Then you say that the report of the Conference at the Tro- 
cadéro palace shows that the educational statistics are more 
complete and reliable in our own than in other countries. 
Possibly the report shows this; but if it does, it is certainly 
not reliable. Perhaps Massachusetts reports are ‘‘complete 
and reliable’’; those of our large cities are, in general, pretty 
fair, too; but the educational statistics, as a whole, are lament- 
ably incomplete and unreliable in this country as compared 
with European countries. H. 8. VoLuo. 

Warrenton, Mo., 1882. 


FROM “A. A. K.” 


“Cesar vicit hostem”’ is not good Latin. 

In Latin every sentence is organically constructed; no loose 
jumbling of words in the middle of a sentence without any- 
thing to indicate their mutual connection; no confusion of 
subject and predicate (if we except oracular statements) is 
permissible. To feel the force and beauty of the order of 
ideas in a sentence is as essential as to understand the mean- 
ing of the words. Yet frequently fairly good scholars are 
found who have never been taught to pay any attention at all 
to the order of words in a sentence; and even a critic of 
‘‘ Hints for Teaching Latin Prose,’ if one may judge by the 
kind of Latin he furnishes for his remarks, seems to suppose 
that pupils may begin by putting their words in a purely En- 
glish order. I still think that the verb should never be allowed 
to stand where it does in English. The verb, unless for some 
special reason, comes last, the object or the subject first, ac- 
cording as the one or the other is the more emphatic word; 
the subordinate ideas somewhere in between, and in their 
proper connection. Harkness is everywhere called good au- 
thority. I beg permission to refer to G, 593-597, and also to 
G. 600, for points on this subject. re 

My critic has winnowed from all his reading three alleged 
disprovals of my assertion. 

Fourth oration, Cicero against Cataline,—“ Cesar intelligit 
legem.”” 

Cesar, Lib. VIL: “Caesar mittit complures.” ' If quoted 
fairly, I should still say that exceptions prove the rule. In 
point of fact, though, the extract from Cicero reads in the 
original: ‘‘ Cxsar intelligit legem Semproniam esse de civibus 
Romanis constitutam.”’ 

Whether legem is the direct object of intelligit, in the sense 
of my illustration, I leave to people who can parse Latin. 

The quotation from the seventh book of Cesar reads: ‘‘ Cresar 


mittit complures equitum turmas eo de media nocte,”’ 


Here (for euphony) the verb is put at the beginning of the 
phrase, and its modifiers of course follow.—Harkness G. 600. 
[ do not consider it a parallel to the simple sentence, ‘‘ Cesar 
vicit hostem.”’ 

As I have not the eighth book of the Commentaries by me, 
Iam unable to know whether my critic was equally happy 
there in matching my sentence. 

However, as Mr. Lloyd insists with all the fervency of Mrs. 
Allen, whose Restorative is NoT a dye, that ‘‘ Cesar vicit 
hostem”’ is good Latin, I wish him joy of his opinion, even 
though some day his boy at the foot, relying upon his master’s 
dictum, that ‘‘the endings determine the logical connection 
of the words,”’ appalls him with a translation like that once 
given of Nilus crocodilum alit belluam quadrupedem—“ No 
crocodile carries on war with four-footed beasts.”’ Or of 
**Saevae memorem Junonis ob iram,’’? — ‘I will go upon the 
seventh of June.”’ 

Seriously, it is impossible to estimate how much impression 
is left upon a boy’s mind by the mode in which he has for the 
first time worked out the construction of a sentence for him- 
self. The effort which he has made to construct it all will 
cause every part of it, right or wrong, to cling to his memory 
like a burr. Who has not felt, in learning a foreign language, 
that if one has allowed some trifling inaccuracy of usage to 
creep into one’s mouth, “‘ not all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men ”’ can pull it out again ? A. A. K. 

Exeter, N. H., Sept. 23, 1882. 


QUERIES. 


No. 247. Will any reader of THE JOURNAL suggest suit- 
able songs and marches to be used when a school is passing 
from the room or school-building ? A list of such music, both 
songs and marches, in suitable measure for keeping step, would 
be sure to prove useful to more than one teacher. Suggestions 
of choruses and lively music of different grades will be expect- 
antly awaited: Box 104, Woonsocket, R. I. 


No. 248. Who is the author of ‘*Sketches of Switzerland,— 
by an American,’’—a book published by Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard, of Philadelphia, in 1836 ? F. K. W. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


— “TI enjoy THe JouRNAL more than any other school 
paper.”’—Miss C. B. SHarp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


— **T read every number of THE JOURNAL with interest 
and profit, and wish it was in the hands of every teacher in the 
country. As an agency for enlightening and directing the 
public mind educationally, and stimulating and training teach- 
ers, it is above price.’—J. L. M. Curry, Agent of Peabody 
Fund, Richmond. 


— “If all works were as interesting of their kind, then might 
the task of the reviewer be more pleasurable and less perplex- 
ing. Regarding the former condition, it is when, instead of a 
hasty perusal of a book, or scanning of its contents to gather 
the general outline and interest of the author, one finds him- 
self thoroughly interested, and that which was begun as a 
business becomes a pleasure.’’—Middleboro Gazette. 


— By the aid of THe JoURNAL teachers can enter in sym- 
pathy with the efforts of their associates in all departments of 
educational work. Through this paper educators are invited 
to express their own views or professional wants. In view of 
above statement, may we not request all friends of education 
to aid us in securing subscribers? The price is within the 
means of all, and no one can afford to be without such an ed- 
ucational paper, as the return is more than ten-fold compared 
with the outlay. It costs only five cents a week, or less than a 
penny a day, —a small matter compared with the stores of 
knowledge gained.’’— Teacher and Visitor, Kirksville, Mo. 


— ‘* With the general resumption of schools, that excellent 
publication, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, deserves special 
mention, issuing, as it does, a succession of the best educa- 
tional literature, in theory and practice, for the benefit of all 
who are interested in the work, Our school world is commensu- 
rate with our national bounds, and not of small consideration; 
but its call for a sterling, progressive journal, amply meeting 
the needs of its constituents while combining a varied and 
general attractiveness, is constantly met in this weekly. We 
are happy to believe that teachers scarcely need to be reminded 
of its claims or its value; and it deserves a wide circulation 
among families, who should know what is being done for their 
children during school years.’’—Standard, New Bedford, Mass, 


Epucation—( Vol. III., No. 1.) 


— ‘* This number offers a fine list of topics upon eminently 
practical themes. Itis a periodical that no educator can afford 
to be without.’’—Zion's Herald. 


— “The current number of EDUCATION should be in the 
hands of every thoughtful woman or young girl who is work- 
ing toward the intellectual life. The contributions, always of 
a high order, are particularly suggestive in this number.” 


— ‘*EDUCATION is one of the grandest of American publi- 
cations, and though but two years old, it has become a leader 
of all similar magazines in this country. It covers the whole 
field of the science, art, philosopby, and literature of educa- 
tion, and its writers are among the foremost educators of the 
day, both in this country and abroad.’’—The Home Farm. 


— ‘* The effect of the New England Publishing Company’s 
publications is marvelous. The school-room is now the scene 
of the successful trial and adoption of many new methods of 
instruction; a rational system of school-government prevails; 
progressive, wide-awake teachers are more numerous and in- 
fluential; the press is exerting its influence on the side of 
progress; and a strong, enlightened public sentiment in favor 
of the upbuilding of the means and appliances for the educa- 


tion of the youth of our land is everywhere manifested.”’ 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
acta aa food for an exhausted brain, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The Mormons having failed to hold an elec- 
tion in Utah, last August, Governor Murray appointed officers 
to fill the vacancies. In obedience to the orders of the Mor- 
mon leaders, the polygamist office holders claim that no vacan- 
cies exist, and refuse to surrender the records and places now 
held by them to the governor’s appointees. Legal proceedings 
to compel obedience have been instituted by the governor.—— 
There have been 120 business failures throughout the country 
during the past seven days.——Hon. J. P. Wickersham, U. 8. 
Minister to Denmark, has resigned.——There was a decrease 
of nearly fifteen million dollars in the national debt during the 
month of September.——General Sherman, acting as Secretary 
of War during Secretary Lincoln’s absence, has recommended 
the pardon of Sergeant Mason, who was convicted for shooting 
at the assassin Guiteau ———The gross receipts of the Postoffice 
department for the past fiscal year were $41,265,357, an in- 
crease of $5,047,805 over 1881. 


Great Britain.—The Coercion Act expired in Ireland Sat- 
urday, and, in consequence, all the ‘‘ suspects’’ were released 
from prison.——Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, sentenced on the 16th of 
August to three months’ imprisonment in Richmond prison 
for the publication in his newspaper, the Freeman’s Journal, 
of an adverse criticism of the conduct of the jury in the Hynes 
murder case, was released on Saturday on the payment of a 
fine of £500. 

Egypt.—The country is so rapidly returning to its normal 
condition that a further display of force in the provinces is 
deemed unnecessary. The London Times, however, says it 
has been decided to retain 12,000 British troops in the country 
for the present. —— Arabi’s trial was to have commenced on 
Tuesday at Cairo. 

South America.—Aniceto Arce now pres es over the Chi-] 
ian Congress, and, as he is a strong peace advocate and virtu- 
ally ruler of the country, strong hopes of an early conclusion 
of peace with the Peruvians are entertained. 

Greece.—The Government, in anticipation of a possible re- 
newal of the complications with Turkey in regard to the fron- 
tier, has ordered that the Greek troops on the Thessalian bor- 
der be reinforced. 

Austria.—Serious anti-Jewish riots have occurred at Press- 
burg, Hungary, and several hundred Jews have fled to Vienna 
for safety. 

Russia.—A rumor prevails that the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia were secretly crowned during their recent visit to 
Moscow. 

Germany.—The election for members of the Prussian Cham- 


officers and teachers should attend. As the number of 
tickets is limited, season tickets at two dollars each 
should be secured at once. 


GENERAL Eaton’s Report on Education in the 
United States for 1880, has reached us too late for 
proper notice this week. It is a very valuable docu- 
ment, even though late in its publication. and we are 
glad to be able to say that the Commissioner is in no 
wise at fault for the delay. At Washington political 
concerns take the precedence of all others, and the Gov- 
ernment printing press is run by the pressure of poli- 
ticians rather than education. It will be a happy day 
when the educational grist can be ground at the Na- 
tional mill in the order of its coming to the hopper. 
We congratulate the Commissioner that his steady and 


does not lead them hither can have but little concern as 
to their value; and next to the harvests themselves, so 
immense and various, are the autumnal fairs which are 
held in town, county, city, and State from one end of 
the land to the other. Especially favored are those 
teachers and schools in the immediate neighborhood of 
the great industrial exhibitions, such as are presented 
at Denver, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Boston, and other places. 
Here, on a large scale, all the great productive forces of 
the country are illustrated in miniature, and enable the 
student to learn the most practical lessons of our busy 
and prosperous American life. Teachers should attend 
and encourage attendance upon all these exhibitions 
wherein labor and learning are handmaids, and where 
honest toil is ennobled as the king over a realm of pros- 
perity and happiness. 


At the last meeting of the School Board of Boston 
the resignation of Josiah A. Stearns, master of the Nor- 
cross School, was presented and accepted. This action 
will soon terminate the public services of this venerable 
and beloved teacher. He has been an instructor in 
Boston nearly forty years. For a long time he was 
master of the Lawrence School in South Boston, but for 
the last fourteen years he has been at the head of the 
Norcross School. 

Mr. Stearns has been a devoted and conscientious 
worker in his chosen profession. While he has taken 
more pride and interest in his own school than most 
masters, he has always been a constant attendant 
where teachers have gathered for mutual improvement. 
Though in his requirements of pupils and teachers he 
conscientiously demanded the best results, yet the sin- 
cerity of his nature and the kindness of bis heart have 
always endeared him to both. Generous and manly in 
his intercourse with his fellow-teachers, he has -made 
hosts of friends and no enemies. 

A kind and faithful teacher, a genial master, a noble 
man, he retires from the profession bearing with him 
the love and affection of thousands of his old pupils, the 
heartfelt esteem of his associates in the work of educa- 
tion, and the honor and respect of the entire community. 
Long may he live to enjoy the blessed reward of a life 
of able and faithful work. 


EDUCATION AND THE SUFFRAGE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Hon. B. F. Butler, as the nominee of one of the 
political parties of Massachusetts, appears before the 
people demanding the abolition of the educational quali- 


chusetts. The constitutional provision to secure intel- 
ligent suffrage cannot be appreciated without reference 
to the whole circle of legislation concerning education 
and labor peculiar to this State. A fair statement of 
the position of Massachusetts in this respect will vin- 
dicate both the wisdom and the essential democracy of 
the present arrangement. 

The general qualification for suffrage in Massachu- 
setts is the usual age, the male sex, a residence of one 
year in the State and six months in the locality, and 
the payment of a State or local tax within two years. 
The Constitution, in addition, declares that no person 
shall vote, or be eligible to office, who is unable to read 
the Constitution in the English language, or to write 
his own name,—exception being made to cover cases of 
physical disability ; and no person who was already a 
voter, or sixty years of age, when this amendment was 


PARIS \ | wise pressure of influence is gaining a little on the old 
* | delays. adopted, is included in its provisions, Paupers and 
EXPOSITION, persons under guardianship cannot vote. Women can 
t THE best schools for our children just now are the/ vote on the election of school-committees, and serve as 
1878. rich harvest fields of the country, and the teacher who/|school-officers under the same conditions as men. In- 


dians and colored people are no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

So much for the restraining clause which does cut 
off every person from the suffrage who cannot read the 
Constitution in English, write his own name, or pay a 
poll-tax. We are not informed of the number of men 
and women thus left out in the cold. There are, per- 
haps, a hundred thousand people in Massachusetts who 
cannot write, and a smaller number unable to read. A 
considerable majority of the illiterates are women, and 
nine-tenths of them are of foreign birth. It is possible 
that this body, if admitted to suffrage, might carry a 
hotly contested election, if massed as the reserve of any 
party. But as the illiterate quarter of the State is 
responsible for three-quarters of the pauperism, crime, 
and youthful vagrancy of the Commonwealth, it would 
seem, just now, that the hardship was not with the 
illiterates, but with the people of Massachusetts, who 
are compelled to pay the cost of a great amount of shift- 
lessness, law-breaking, and general demoralization as- 
sociated with this refuge of ignorance. 

If the Bay State made its educational Jordan “a 
hard road to travel,” or cast any obstacle in the way of 
gaining these simple qualifications for suffrage, there 
would be some ground for this well-worn charge of in- 
justice to the illiterate. But no State in the world to- 
day makes such ample provisions for the education and 
protection of children and youth as Massachusetts ; 
even extending its opportunity to a system of evening 
schools for adults, and making every juvenile and adult 
person, or truant, or reform school, a place for mental 
and industrial education. 

Every town is enjoined, by law, to support elementary 
free schools for all classes of children for six months in 
the year. In these schools must be taught not only the 
ordinary branches, but industrial drawing as a prepara- 
tion for training in mechanics; and the school com- 
mittees are authorized to introduce studies of higher 
grade at their discretion. Every town of five hundred 
families must support a high school, with Latin, for ten 
months in the year; and every town of four thousand 
people, a high school where, in addition, Greek and 
French and the higher branches of a thorough academ- 
ical education are taught. Every town, by vote, may 
support a high school, or combine with another for this 
purpose. Every town of ten thousand people must 
support a free school of mechanical and industrial draw- 
ing for pupils over fifteen years of age, to which both 
sexes are admitted, There is also permission for the 
public support of industrial and nautical schools by 
towns and cities desiring them. A town or city vio- 


lating these mandatory provisions may be prosecuted 
and mulcted in a sum twice the amount it ever raised 
by school-tax, or five hundred to a thousand dollars for 
refusing to elect school-officers. 

Massachusetts has no State university, unless its agri- 


ber of Deputies has been fixed for the 26th inst. 
Turkey.—The Porte has thanked Great Britain for reéstab- 


lishing order in Egypt! 


fication for suffrage which is now a part of the Consti- 
tution of the State. It is asserted that such restraint 
upon illiterate voting is oppressive, a discrimination un- 
just and aristocratic, and injurious to the interests of 
certain classes of our laboring people. This journal is 
neither partisan in politics nor sectarian in religion.|cultural college may be so regarded ; but its half-dozen 
But it is committed to the American system of free| State and its score of city normal schools, with its high- 
schools, which is the soul of any reform of the labor-|school system, is giving twenty thousand youth some [i 
system of the country, and to that system of legal pro-|thing better than what is called a “college course” in 
tection of children from the ignorance, cupidity, and|half the States of the Union. Indeed there is no ob- 
vice of parents, and the greed of unscrupulous em-|stacle to the obtaining of any sort of education for 


Dr. Harrtis’s lectures on “The History and Phi- 
losophy of Education,” to be given at Wesleyan Hall, 
Boston, commencing Oct. 14, will attract the thoughtful 

- | educators of New England, who are most interested in 
oe personal and professional advancement. These lectures 
a: will illustrate Dr. Harris’s great scholarship and ability 
a as a student and lecturer; and it would be a credit to 


3 Boston and its vicinity if the majority of the school-;ployers, which has its best development in Massa-|which any child has the capacity. Poverty is not that 
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obstacle ; for the poorest child has the run of the whole 
free-school system, and any case of desperate poverty is 
sure to awaken a spirit of helpfulness which will lift 
the burden sufficiently for such purpose. Even crime 
is no obstacle, for the juvenile offender is* put into a 
school of letters and industry, and every prisoner in 
the State has the opportunity to learn to read and write 
and to work at a trade. 

To secure the effect of these provisions, Massachu- 
setts has the most complete system of legislation for 
the protection of children in the Union. Every parent 
or guardian is compelled to send his child to some 
school, satisfactory to the school committee, twenty 
weeks in the year, from the age of eight to fourteen, 
unless educated at home, on pain of penalty. The pro- 
vision for an English education defeats the attempts of 
French and German ecclesiastics to banish English 
from their parochial schools. No child, under ten years 
of age, can be employed in any manufactory, mercan- 
tile, or mechanical occupation; and no youth, under 
fourteen, unless receiving twenty weeks of school yearly ; 
the penalty holding against both parent and employer. 
Every town is required to elect a truant officer to en- 
force these provisions, and the manufacturers of the 
State are liable to constant inspection. The certificate 
of the school committee is the condition of employing 
any child under fourteen. All vagrant children are 
liable to arrest and sentence to a term of service in a 
truant school, where they can be taught in letters and 
work. Any three towns can compel a county to estab- 
lish such a school, which is not a prison, but properly 
an asylum for neglected or intractable children. The 
State also assumes the right to protect a child against 
a drunken, criminal, or notoriously incompetent parent. 
These laws are doubtless evaded, as such legislation al- 
ways will be. But, in the main, they secure their ob- 
ject, which is the protection of every child in his right to 
receive that education which shall qualify him to vote, 
work, and live in the light of that intelligence without 
which American citizenship is the most stupendous farce 
on the round globe. The chief obstacle to the enforce- 
ment of these laws is the persistent misrepresentation 
and agitation of a small body of ecclesiastical, political, 
and industrial demagogues who are trying to persuade 
the more ignorant class of laborers that things would go 
better were the flood-gates of illiteracy left wide open, 
and every man free to treat his child according to his 
own ignorant or vicious will. 

Thus, it will be seen that the legislation of the State 
in behalf of the children and youth is a fabric built upon 


the corner-stone of .the constitutional provision for in- 
telligent suffrage. The same spirit that has drawn up 
this admirable body of laws can be trusted to make all 
needful revision, and welcome all genuine reform in the 
interest of advancing civilization. Massachusetts is 
yet a good way this side the millenium; but no State 
in this world is trying more earnestly and wisely to re- 
sist the coming danger of tyrannous wealth, aristocratic 
culture, and commuuistic poverty and ignorance. Such 
glory as is now hers is largely the outcome of her whole 
system of education, and her protection and purification 
of the suffrage. To strike down this legislation, or to 
displace the constitutional provision on which it rests, 
is no reform, but a retreat upon a condition of society 
from which every true patriot and Christian would pray 
to be delivered. 


OBITUARY. 


— Prof. D. S. Wentworth, principal of the Cook County (IIl.) 
Normal School and a teacher in Chicago since 1854, died re- 
cently at Denver, aged 58. He was born at Parsonfield, Me., 
and was graduated at the Bridgewater Normal School. He 
was for a number of years a teacher in the towns of Webster 
and Wilton, Mass. Going West in April, 1854, he was chosen 
pine al first of the Scammon and afterward of the Dearborn 

hool, Chicago. He was at one time a member of the Board 
of Education, and was one of the first organizers of the graded 
system in Chicago,-and in 1863 and 1 was Inspector of 
Schools, In 1867, when the Cook County Normal School was 
first established, he was placed in charge, and remained at its 
pond from that time to the day of his death, saving an interval 

one year. 


— Rufus ©. Torrey, author of the History of Fitchburg, died 
in Claiborne, Ala., Sept. 13, in his 70th year; Gen. Count Vet- 


ter, formerly of the Austrian army, died in Mount Vernon, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., Sept. 23, in his 7ist year; the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, James Jones, died in South Lincoln, Sept. 
25, in his 90th year. 


~— The Hon. and very Rev. G. V. Wellesley, Dean of Wind- 


sor and Domestic Chaplain to the Queen, died last week in 


England. He wasa nephew of the Dake of Weill nm, was 
born in 1809, and was a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


DRIFT. 
— Boston sends to Cincinnati one of the most useful of her 
younger ministers and schoolmen, in the person of Rev. Geo. 
A. Thayer. Mr. Thayer has found time, outside the faithful 


service to a church through a season of getting into a new 


building, to give several years of excellent service to the Bos- 
ton school committee during a period demanding wisdom and 
tact in every direction. It will do no harm to Cincinnati, just 
now, to hold such a man in reserve against a day of need. 


— The ‘retirement of Rev. Mr. Thayer from the Boston 
School Board will be a serious loss to the educational interests 
of this city. As the Boston Herald well says, it is not often 
that there comes into this department of municipal affairs a 
man 80 broad, so above selfish interests, or one who commands 
the love and respect of all, ashe has done. The principle 
governing him in his legislative work has come from the 
thought that progress is not a hoisting of the anchor and cut- 


ting adrift, but a growth, with its roots deeply bedded in the 
past. Mr. Thayer has been no believer in a picayune policy. 
Large-hearted, with a statesman’s insight, be has believed in 
filling the schools with teachers of ability and character, and 
then giving to them ample remuneration and a noble sympatby. 
Cincinnati gains what Boston loses,—a man of rare worth. 


— On June 14, 1882, sixty-six women graduates, representing 
eight colleges, met in Boston and formed the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnwz, Mrs. J. F. Bashford, of Auburndale, 
Mass., is president; Miss Marion Talbot, of Boston, secretary; 
and the remaining seven officers are distinguished graduates, 
one of the directors being Miss Freeman, president of Wel- 
lesley College. The object is declared to be the uniting of 
the Alumn® of different institutions for practical educational 
work. The Association has begun work by a strong and sen- 


sible demonstration in behalf of By ny education among 
girl students. A circular just issued sets forth the facts of the 
present low state of health, points out its causes, and urges 
reform, The high character and intelligence of these ladies is 
a sufficient assurance that this Association will be no orna- 
mental appendage to college life, but will do good workin a 
quarter where work is greatly needed. - 


— One of the most suggestive papers at the late meeting of 
the Social Science Association at Saratoga was, ‘‘ The Growth 
of Local Self-government in the West,’’ by Edward W. Bemis, 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Mr. Bemis showed 
how the principle of local self-government has developed in 
the Northwest out of the needs of the district school. In 
Dakota there are 400, and in Montana 105 school districts that 
exercise some of the powers of a New England township. In 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, California, Nevada, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska the same process is going on; the sys- 
tem of county government giving place to district responsibility 


in public school affairs. Several of the Southern States allow 
local taxation to supplement the State support of education, 
and, in such case, something like the old New England system 
of township government is vested in the local trustees of the 
schools. Mr. Bemis would do a good service by pushing his 
inquiries in this interesting field and fae the public a reliable 
account of the present condition and tendencies of local gov- 
ernment in the several States. 


— Another representative family is that of the Hon. Wm. 
Wallace Crapo, who has failed, without disparagement, to re- 
ceive the nomination for governor of Massachusetts. The first 
American Crapo was a little baby thrown upon the sands of 
Cape Cod from a wreck, and named, by the kindhearted people 
who took him in, Peter Crapaud. Peter married the daughter 
of Peregrine White, first-born of the Puritans; drifted to the 
good town of New Bedford, and began to peg away, after the 
fashion of the typical Yankee. In due time Henry H. Crapo 
turned up, a pushing boy, with a name reduced to its lowest 
terms; studied Latin eleven miles from a dictionary, walking 
twenty-two miles to consult that indispensable volume, when 
hard up with a batch of new words; became surveyor, city 
treasurer, and trustee of the New Bedford free public library, 
the first in the couniry; pushed on to Michigan, and closed his 
life as governor of that State for four years. The present 
Crapo was born in |1830, the one brother of eight girls; edu- 


cated in the public schools of New Bedford, at Andover, and 
Yale College; studied law with Judge Clifford; became city 
solicitor, and, for the past dozen years, has represented his 
district with great ability in Congress. There is no soil so 
rolific of strong men and fine women as one that has been 
ertilized for generations by the common school working in 
— with all the agencies of republican society in an Amer- 
ican State. 


— A writer, of the Gradgrind fraternity, labors through a 
column of a Boston journal to protest against the growing 
habit of wealthy old gentlemen and ladies leaving large sums 
of money for educational and religious purposes. His griev- 
ance seems to be, that the families and expectant heirs of these 
vast estates are somehow swindled out of their rights by this 
division; or, that this money is withdrawn from “ productive 
business,”’ and buried in an unproductive abyss; or, that, 
since these schools and churches are free from taxation, a 
wrong is inflicted on the taxpayer. He proposes that this 
‘“‘ reckless ’’ giving for God and humanity shall be restricted by 
law, as in England. We happen to recall an address given by 
Mr, Cobden, twenty-five years ago, in Albany, N. Y., in which 
he glorified,this very habit of munificent giving by American 
rich men and women, and contrasted it with the ambition of 
his own countrymen to “‘ found afamily.’’ It does not seem to 
occur to this writer that in a new republic like ours, the tyr- 
anny of wealth concentrated in great corporations and families 
would become an unmitigated curse in a century, unless tem- 
pered by the influences of education and religion. A million 
doliara invested in the Vanderbilt University at Nashville; 


the millions contributed to education by Peabody, Slater, 
Cochrane, Seeney, Valeria Stone, and the like of them, will 
bring forth an interest as much more precious and needful 
than a ‘‘ great family,’’ or an increase of the taxable property 
of a State, as the soul-end of America is more fruitful than the 
dust, ashes, and cinder-end. Even from the tax-gatherers’ 
point of view, the two or three millions of dollars invested in 
the half-dozen great collegiate schools of Nashville, Tenn , will, 
in half a century, bring to that city a population that will rep- 
resent the highest elements of American life. ‘‘ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall he added unto you.”’ 


OUR WRITERS, 1882-83. 
ONE HUNDRED NAMES. 


It is the aim of Taz JouRNAL management to secure the 
best ability in the country to contribute to its columns, and it 
is with great pleasure that we can announce that our plans for 
the year 1883 embrace the best work of a class of educators 
well known and esteemed throughout the country. We give 
a few of the names of those who will contribute for the benefit 
of our readers: 


William T. Harris, LL.D., Massachusetts. 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Massachusetts. 

A. P. Stone, LL D., Massachusetts. 

William A. Mowry, Ph.D., Rhode Island. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, DD., Massachusetts. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., Massachusetts. 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, LL.D., New Hampshire. 
Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., Massachusetts. 

Col. F. W. Parker, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, Ohio. 

Prof. E. P. Meade, Ohio. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Massachusetts. 

H. B. Buckham, LL.D., Prest. University of Vermont. 
Hon. J. B. Angell, LL.D, Prest. University of Michigan. 
J. Baldwin, Principal, Texas. 

Rev. A. G. Haygood, LL.D., Georgia. 

Prof. W. W. Bailey, Rhode Island. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Virginia. 

Annie Tolman Smith, District of Columbia. 
Thomas Hill, LL.D., Maine. 

A. G. Boyden, Principal, Massachusetts. 

A. F. Blaisdell, M.D., Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Rebecca J. Rickoff, New York. 

D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., Massachusetts. 

J. C. Greenough, A.M., Principal, Rhode Island. 
J. H. Hoose, A.M., Principal, New York. 

N. A. Calkins, LL.D., New York. 

Anna C. Brackett, New York. 

May F. Eastman, Massachusetts. 

Col T. W. Higginson, Massachusetts. 

Hon. J. J. Burns, Ohio. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts. 
Thomas J. Morgan, Principal, New York. 
Noah Porter, LL.D., Prest. Yale College. 
Geo. P. Brown, Principal, Indiana. 

John Swett, Principal, California. 

I. W. Andrews, LL.D., Prest. Marietta College, Iowa. © 
Geo. F. Magoun, LL.D., Iowa. 

H. F. Harrington, Supt., Connecticut. 

Geo. Howland, A.M., Supt., Llinois. 

Prof. W. H. Payné, A.M., Michigan University. 
John Bascom, LL D., Prest. University of Wisconsin. 
Prof. E. S. Joynes, Tennessee. 

C. C. Rounds, A.M., Maine. 

W. H. Lambert, A.M., Supt., Massachusetts. 
A. P. Marble, Ph D., Supt., Massachusetts. 
Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor, Massachusetts. 
Prof, H. E. Holt, Supt., Massachusetts, 
Aaron Gove, Supt., Colorado. 

Hon, J. W. Corthell, Maine. 

John Hancock, LL. D., Ohio. 

Prof. Louis Soldan, Missouri. 

Prof. W. H. Niles, Massachusetts. 

Annie A. Preston, Connecticnt. 

Jerome Allen, Ph.D., Minnesota. 

J. N. Wilkinson, Principal, Lilinois. 

Thomas Tash, A.M., Supt., Maine. 

W. E. Buck, Supt., New Hampshire. 

Hon. Edward Conant, Vermont. 

T. S. Dutton, Supt., Connecticut. 

T. D. Adams, Vermont. 

Henry F. Harrington, Supt., Massachusetts. 
Alice M. Guernsey, Vermont. — 

Eva D. Kellogg, Massachusetts. 

Rev. E. A. Rand, Massachusetts. 

James McAlister, Supt., Wisconsin. 

Louisa P. Hopkins, Massachusetts. 

Gen. J. W. Phelps, Vermont. 

Prof. I. J. Osbun, Massachusetts. 

Rev. C. F. Thwing, Massachusetts. 

H. L. Clapp, Massachusetts. 

Rev. W. M. Thayer, Massachusetts. 

Ray G. Huling, Principal, Massachusetts. 
Prof. W. N. Hailmann, Michigan. 

E. T. Tomlinson, New York. 

E. H. Davis, Supt., Massachusetts, 

J. T. Prince, Supt., Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth P, Peabody, Massachusetts. 

H. H. Ballard, Principal, Massachusetts. 
Henry Sabin, A.M., Lowa. 

Rev. A. A. Miner, D D., Massachusetts. 

J. E. Bushnell, Virginia. 

J. C. Stockbridge, A.M., D.D., Rhode Island. 
Mrs. May H. Hunt, Massachusetts. 

Berlin H. Wright, New York. 

J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., New York. 

Geo. S. Burleigh, Rhode Island. 

J. M. Greenwood, Supt., Missouri. 

Prof. E. T. Quimby, ew Hampshire. 

Eliza A. Bowen, Geo 

Miss Laura A. Haygood, Georgia. 

W. W. Folwell, Ph.D., Minnesota. 

Julia 8. Tutweiler, Alabama. 

Rev. W. 8. Alexander, D.D , Louisiana. 
Maria Kraus-Boelte, New York. 

E. E. White, LL.D., Indiana. 

Charles Northend, A.M., Connecticut. 

Mies S. P. Bartlett, Massachusetts. ~ 
Edwin C. Hewitt, Ph.D., Lilinois. 


J. D, Bartley, Principal, Connecticut; and many others, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SwinTon’s MopEL BLanks. By Wm. Swinton. Eight Nos. 
No. L., Word Exercises: A Script Primer in Words and 
Sentences. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.; 
Harrison Hume, New Engiand agent, 35 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 

In this book are over one hundred lessons, in which words 
are introduced to the beginner in their script form. Young 
pupils should first see all words pictured in the exact form in 
which they will have to produce them in writing. This blank 
is designed to furnish a certain amount of this practice. The 
words and sentences should be written several times on the 
slates, and then copied neatly in lead-pencil into the blanks. 
This blank introduces to the child about five hundred common 
words. 

No. II.: Phonic Spelling; 24 pages. This is designed to 
afford pupils in the second school year practice in the writing 
of words arranged according to phonic elements. It includes 
about one thousand words selected from the vocabularies of 
the most approved Second Readers. 

No. Ill.: Grammatical Spelling; 24 pages. This is in- 
tended to be in the hands of children in the latter part of their 
third school year. It gives the rules for our few inflected 
forms, with a large amount of transcription practice under each 
head. It assumes no knowledge of grammar whatever. 

No. IV.: Etymological Spelling ; 36 pages. This presents 
the principal English suffixes, and nearly a thousand English 
roots, — the pupil being exercised in the writing of simple de- 
rivatives. 

No. V.: Test Spellings; 40 pages. This includes about two 
thousand four hundred of the more difficult words of our used 
vocabulary, grouped by resemblances and contrasts in a way 
to impress their orthography on the pupil’s mind. 

No. VI.: Test Pronunciations ; 48 pages. This includes the 
majority of English words (between eight and nine hundred in 
number) likely to be mispronounced. The correct pronuncia- 
tion (according to Webster’s Unabridged) is shown by diacrit- 
icals, syllabication, and accent, and transcription by the pupil 
is required. 

No. VII.: Synonym-Writing ; 32 pages. This consists of a 
large amount of interesting and valuable practice in synonym- 
writing, the pupil being required to select from a given group 
of words two equivalents of each given key-word. 

No. VIII. : Latin Roots and English Derivatives ; 60 pages. 
In this blank the study of etymology is brought down to the 
easy comprehension of grammar-school pupils, One hundred 
of the most valuable Latin roots and their chief derivatives are 
given. The simple method of analysis requires no knowledge 
whatever of Latin. 

These blanks are eminently practical, and will be found to 
meet a great want in the study of words. The series is, in 
every respect, excellent, correct in theory, and calculated to 
cover the whole ground of word-study, from primary script- 
spelling to Latin etymology. The ordinary ‘‘ school blank”’ is 
utilized by printing on each page the work to be done by the 
pupil. They are text and blank in one. The paper is excel- 
lent, and ruling perfectly adapted to the work to be done. 


THE MARTYR PRESIDENTS. Illustrated. The Pioneer Home 
to the White House, or Life of Abraham Lincoln; and Log 
Cabin to White House, or Life of James A. Garfield. By 
Rev. W. M. Thayer. Norwich, Conv.: The Henry Bill Pub- 
lishing Company. 
This enterprising house has published in one volume these 

two popular biographies of Lincoln and Garfield under the 

expressive title, Our Martyr Presidents. Fifty thousand of 
the ‘Log Cabin” life of Garfield were issued last year in 

Boston. The Bill Publishing Company issue it now, enlarged, 

revised, new type, and illustrations; also an edition in Ger- 

man. It was republished in London by Hodder & Stoughton 
last year, and 20,000 copies sold. It has been translated into 

German, French, Dutch, and Hawaiian languages, 

‘“*The Pioneer Home-Life of Lincoln” is a new life, de- 
manded by the sale of the ‘‘ Log Cabin.’”’ It has been repub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton in London. It is now being 
translated into German, French, and Dutch; a German edition 
will appear in this country. These books are sold by subscrip- 
tion only. They are bound separately and together. 

We know of no other books so well calculated to inspire our 
youth with right principles, pure motives, and earnestness of 
life. The youth who reads these two biographies will be led 
to imitate the virtues of these splendid men, whose names are 
synonyms of purity, truth, and nobility; and the introduction 
of such books into school and Sunday-school libraries, as well 
as homes, is a necessity of the times. If we would serve our 
children to all that is good, we must place before them bright 
examples in a style that will attract, please, and persuade. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. Prepared by Francis W. 
Parker, Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston, formerly Supt, 
of Schools, Quincy, Mass. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & 
Co.; E. C. McClintock, N. E. agent, 15 Bromfield street, 
Boston. Price, per set of 50 numbers, $6.00; back frame, or 
easel, 50 cents. 

These Charts present the best approved methods of teaching 
beginners in arithmetic, and may be used to take the place of 
the ordinary text-books in primary schools, and thus save 


some expense to pupils. The Charts comprise 50 numbers, 


printed on strong manilla parchment paper in large, bold 
characters. They are based upon the principle “‘ that numbers 
can only be learned by numbers of things.”” The directions at 
the bottom of each Chart show clearly the methods to be pur- 
sued by teachers, and cannot fail to save a vast amount of 


and well executed, while the methods test and develop the 
child’s knowledge of number. The elementary work in the 
four fundamental rules is fully presented, and four of the 
charts are devoted to slate work, and on one chart are placed 
the tables of weights and measures. The ‘‘ Review Tables”’ 
will be found very valuable, and aid in securing rapid opera- 
tions in addition and multiplication, etc. The publishers have 
performed their part of the work in an admirable manner. 


THE CHoRALCuHorR. For Choirs, Conventions, and Societies. 
By W. O. Perkins. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. $1.00. 


This new book, bearing as it does upon its very face 
the distinguishing marks of its successful predecessors, will be 
accorded a *‘ character’’ at the outset, and attract the atten- 
tion of all who may feel the necessity of introducing some ele- 
ment of freshness into the work of their fall classes and choirs. 
Besides a half-hundred spirited glees, there are over one hun- 
dred metrical tunes, as well as fifty and more anthems, chants, 
and choruses, making a very choice selection of sacred and 
secular music, between which the book is quite evenly divided. 
It is a singing-class as well as a choir book, and the 150 graded 
songs, ranging from the simplest exercise to a high-class glee, 
are just the things to make study interesting. The last half 
of The Choral Choir is exclusively sacred, and has a full supply 
of tunes in all the meters. 


THM MAGAZINE OF ART. Illustrated. New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, yearly subscription, $3.50; sin- 
gle numbers, 35 cents. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful number. It has two full- 
page pictures in front, — one to make good the unavoidable 
omission in the September number of a frontispiece. The body 
of the magazine contains admirable pictures by a number of 
eminent artists, and choice articles by Austin Dobson, Cosmo 
Monkhouse, W. W. Fenn, Aaron Watson, Barclay Day, Rich- 
ard Jeffries, Wm. N. Conway, and others. The Monthly Rec- 
ord of American Art has come to be, under the control of the 
American editor, one of the most interesting features of the 
magazine, Teachers and other friends of taste and refined 
culture will find this magazine one of the most satisfactory 
sources of information and inspiration. It is a marvel of 


cheapness. 


Toe PEERLESS. For Singing Classes, Institutes, Academies, 
and Schools. By W. O. Perkins. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The lessons and exercises in this excellent book are all new 
and very instructive, as well as pleasing. They, in turn, are 
followed by a large number of splendid new glees and part- 
songs, a few metrical tunes, and a fine selection of anthems 
and chants, occupying nearly two hundred pages, and making 
a very convenient book for use by singing-classes generally. 
The book was made by a skillful teacher, and is filled with a 
great variety of attractive secular and sacred music, which 
will make the time, before and after recess, pass usefully and 
pleasantly. The recess will take care of itself, 


AMERICAN Prose. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 
This is an exquisitely beautiful book, designed for the hol- 
idays. It contains selections of American prose from the writ- 
ings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson, with introductions and notes 
by the editor of American Poems, It contains admirable steel 
portraits of each of these great authors, and its typographical 
execution is in the best style of the famous Riverside Press,— 
a red-line edition, on heavy, tinted paper, tastefully bound in 
gilt, 424 pages. It presents to the reader some of the higher 
forms of prose art as interpreted by these great American writ- 
ers, and will cultivate a taste for the best types of literature. 
Complete papers or stories have been selected, showing some 
of the authors’ characteristics, among which are, ‘‘ The Snow 
Image,’’ ‘‘ The Great Stone Face,’”’ ‘‘ Drowne’s Wooden Im- 
age,”’ and Howe’s Masquerade,” from Hawthorne; Rip 
Van Winkle” and “‘ Little Britain,’ from Irving; ‘‘ The Val- 
ley of the Loire’’ and “‘ Journey Into Spain,’’ from Longfel- 
low ; “‘ Yankee Gypsies’? and ‘‘The Boy Captives,’”’ from 
Whittier; ‘‘The Gambrel-roofed House,’’ from Holmes; ** My 
Garden Acquaintance,’ from Lowell ; ‘Sounds,’ Brute 
Neighbors,’’ and ‘‘ The Highland Light,’’ from Thoreau; the 
essays, ‘‘ Behavior’’ and ‘‘ Books,’’ from Emerson. The in- 
troductions are exceedingly valuable, suggesting critical points 
of inquiry in literature calculated to direct the thoughts of 
students to careful attention in reading. For teachers and 
students we know of no book better adapted as a holiday gift. 
It is an ornament to the drawing-room table, and exceedingly 
useful in the home, giving to the family the influences of the 
best prose reading from the best-known American authors. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


to make some one happier and better. This year she has 
written a new book entitled The Odd One, which all who have 
read her famous Quinnebassett Girls or Our Helen will gladly 
welcome. Lee & Shepard publish it. ' 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, issue, in attractive style, deli- 
cately and spiritedly illustrated, Magna-Charta Stories, edited 
by Arthur Gilman, A. M. The excellent purpose of the book 
is to furnish for boys and girls notable instances in the world’s 
history of individual heroism and national desire for freedom. 


The scope of the book is increased by a judicious selection of 
supplementary reading on the historical subjects. 


time, and make piain and intelligible each step in the process 


— Miss Sophie May never writes anything that will not tend | ¢%5 


tinople under the patronage of Osman Bey, Second Chamber. 
lain to the Sultan, for the purpose of reproducing the chief 
works of Mussulman historians and theologians at a price that 
would render them accessible to the great mass of the followers 
of Islam. The first instalment of this series has been already 
issued by the press, and is appropriately a copy of the Koran. 

— Edgar S. Werner, Albany, N. Y., has furnished some 
excellent EZlocutionary Leaflets, choice selections in prose and 
poetry, for the use of elocutionists, teachers, and public read- 
ers; compiled by Agnes R. Davison. They are supplied in a 
bound form and in duplicate leaves,—the set for 60 cents; the 
Leaflets bound, 30 cents; the Leaflets separately,—25 leaves, 
50 pages,—25 cents. The selections.are judiciously made, and 
they will be highly prized by teachers and pupils in the schools, 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just published No. VII. of 
their series on ‘‘ Questions of the Day.’’ It is entitled Spoil- 
ing the Egyptians, a Tale of Shame told from the British Blue- 
Books, by J. Seymour Keay. Mr. Keay writes from the stand- 
point of a Liberal in politics, and throws the chief responsi- 
bility of the recent war in Egypt upon the administration of 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury. it will help the reader to form 
a better judgment upon the complications attending the 
Egyptian troubles. 

— The Department of the Interior has issued No. 3, Vol. 
VL., Bulletin of the U. 8. Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories, containing J. A. Allen’s Bibliography of 
Cetacea and Sirenia. The titles are arranged chronologically, 
with an alphabetical disposition of authors under each year. 
The first title is that of Albertus Magnus, 1495, and the last 
Richard Owen, 1840-45. This work has been prepared with 
great care, and includes the titles of all books in Cetology and 
Sirenology which are of most value to the scientific student. 
The Bulletin also contains an article on New Moths, with 
partial catalogue of Noctuae, by A. R. Grote, A.M. The 
moths carry upon their wings the most beautifal colors of 
Nature’s palette, and as objects of scientific inquiry are inter- 
esting for the curious changes they undergo, and for their 
structure and habits. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just published 
a very useful outline for readers and students. It is entitled 
The Reader’s Guide to English History. By William Francis 
Allen, A. M., professor in the University of Wisconsin. No 
one in this country is better qualified than Mr. Allen to pre- 
pare such an outline of reading and study on English History. 
The arrangement is very convenient, being that of four paralle! 
columns upon two opposite pages; the first column containing 
the English sovereigns in the several houses in the form of 
genealogical tables; the second, good historical reading, in- 
cluding histories, biographies, and essays; the third gives the 


novels, poems, and dramas illustrating that period of English 
history,—also so far as possible arranged chronologically; in 
the fourth column are placed the same class of works illus- 


trating contemporary history. 

— John W. Lovell Co., 14 and 16 Vesey street, New York, 
are publishing, under the title of Lovell's Library, all of the 
best works in current and standard literature. Already twenty- 
five numbers have been issued, and they are to appear weekly 
and cover the vast field of fiction, and are to include besides 
the well-known standard works, the best current light liter- 
ature of the day; the leading works in history, biography, 
travels, belles-lettres, etc. The size of each number is a con- 
venient 12mo, pleasant and convenient to handle, printed in 
large, clear type, and each number will-have a handsome paper 
cover, and will be sold to subscribers at prices varying from 
10 to 20 cents each, according to the number of pages. They 
can also be had bound neatly in cloth gilt at 50 cents each, and 
also printed on larger and heavier paper, very handsomely 
bound in cloth, black and gold, at $1.00. Twenty-five vol- 
umes of the Library are now issued and can be had of book- 
sellers, news agents, or by addressing the publishers direct. 
The Sunday series of the “ Library”’ will contain choice works 
by standard English and European writers, and in addition to 
foreign selections will, from time to time, include sermons, 
essays, and stories by prominent American preachers and 
authors. The first volume in this series, now ready, is Seekers 
After God, by Canon Farrar, a work that not only entertains 


but instructs. The lives of such men as Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Marcus Aurelius must ever have an interest for all thought- 
ful minds. It is a book that should be placed in the hands of 
all young people for examples of filial obedience, high and noble 
aspirations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Historical Reference List; by John T. Short; pp. 96; 40 cts. Columbus, 
Ohio: A, H. Smythe... .. Cap Mansana, and Other Stories; by Bjornst- 
jhrne Bjornson; translated, with notes, by Rasmus B. Anderson; author's 
edition; cloth Orthophony, or Vocal Culture; a manual of elementary 
exercises for the cultivation of the voice in elocution; founded upon Dr. 
James Rush’s “ J mag of the Human Voice”; compiled by Wm. Rus- 
sell; re-edited by Rev. F. T. Russell, M.A.; cloth... ley Grandchil- 
dren, and their Journey through Holland; by Hi E. Scudder. Bos- 
ton: Honghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Latin Grammar; by Thomas Chase, LL.D.. Prest. of Haverford Col- 
lege; $1.35; to teachers, for examination, $1.00. Philadelphia: Eldredge 


Choral Choirs; for choirs, conventions, and societies; by W. O. Perkins, 
Mus. Doc. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. shy 
Political History of Recent Times,—1815-1875; with special reference to 
Germany; by Wm. Miller; revised and enlarged by the author; trans. 
by the Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D.....A Short History of the Kingdom 
Ireland; with five maps and appendices; by Chas. G. Walpole, M.A.... 
English Men of rs 6s, edited by Morley ; Swift; by Leslie 
Stephens. New York: Ha & Bros. 
tterbox, Janior; ill for 1882; illam. cover; quarto. New 
onty-fi 12mo, paper each 
vell’s ; twenty-five nos. cover; 10 to 20 cts, . 
New York: John W. Lovell & Co. 
Easy Star Lessons; R. A. Proctor; illus.; cloth; pp. 239..... 
the Egyptians; a tale of shame; told from the British “bine books; oy . 
Seymour Keay; Questions of the Day” series. New York: G. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. 
The Nervous System; “ Health Primer” series; cloth; 40 cents.....The 


_— Not long since a printing-press was foanded in Constan-! Barr 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Allcommanications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 213.— A walks from Boston to Cambridge and 
pack, by Brookline, in 134 hours, starting between 2 0’clock and 
93{; B walks the same distance in the same direction in 144 
pours, starting between 2 and 2}; find the chance that A over- 
takes B before he gets home. J. V. 

Uniess A starts after B he cannot overtake him. Now, if 
he starts between 2}, it is an even chance whether he starts 
first or not; otherwise he cannot, Hence, A’s chance of start- 
ing beforeB=} =}, 

Again, A gets home hetween 8} and 4, B between 3} and 
334; therefore, also, his chance of getting home last = }, and 
chance of his not overtaking B = chance of his starting first 
4+ chance of his getting home last = %; therefore, 
chance of A overtaking B = 1 — } — }, the required chance. 

J. Vv. 
[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 


If A starts between 2 and 2}, it is sure that he overtakes B, 
and the chance is 1. 

In the quarter-of-an-hour between 2} and 2}, the chance 
diminishes gradually from 1 to 0; and, taking here the middle, 
the chance is only }. 

Within the last quarter (244 — 234) there is no chance of 
overtaking B. 

In the three quarters we have, as the sum of the chances, 
14g. The chance for A of starting in one of the quarters is 14. 
Therefore, his chance of overtaking Bis 4% of lj=. Of 
course, we suppose that A does not know anything about the 
time of B. M. GOTTESLEBEN. 


PROBLEM 196.—A and B engage to do a piece of work for 
$25. A worked a certain number of days, and then B worked 
the same number of days, and finished the work. If B had 
done A’s work and A had done B’s, it would have taken them 
one-third of a day more; while, if B had done the entire work 
alone, it would have taken him two-thirds of a day less. Re- 
quired the time each worked. C. R. B. 

If B had done all, it would have taken } of a day less. B 
would gain this time on A’s part. If they hed changed parts 
it would have taken } of a day more. A would use this } day 
and the # day which B would gain on A’s part, or } day in 
doing the difference between his (A’s) original share and B's. 


ate days = § day = the time B would gain in doing the en- 


tire work. B gains $day on A’spart. 4=—#of § B does 
3, A does # of the work; difference =}. If it takes A % 
day to do }, he can do all in \Y or 5 days. 5 days — § = 3} 
days, in which time B could do all 34 + # day = 4 days — 2 
=2days.. Ans. 2 days. E. BLackBourn. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


THE RECESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


There is no season of the year when there are brighter 
colors in the landscape than in September. If any one now 
visits the woods: he will, perhaps, wonder why we speak of the 
receding beauties. Do they not still teem with blossoms ? 
True; but only for a short time. They are assembling for one 
final display, which, though it will be gorgeous, will also be 
brief. Into this show not only the flowers, but even the foliage, 
will be pressed. 

Many August flowers still linger into September, and, for 
that matter, not a few of the vernal kind have a second period 
of inflorescence. It is not uncommon to see dandelions thus 
in flower, or even violets and hepatica. But of August flowers 
we still have the lovely yellow bells of the Gerardia Pedicolaria, 
and the scarlet streamers of the cardinal-flower. In the vicinity 
of Providence we have seen five species of Gerardia, and pos 
sibly there may be others. The common name of the genus is 
“false fox-glove.” All of the species are showy but incapable 
of cultivation, as they live as parasites on the roots of other 
vegetables, Bees are very fond of the yellow species above- 
méntioned, as it is particularly fragrant and nectariferous. 
We have often watched them diving into the bell-like flowers 
which bend beneath their weight and swing them back and 
forth. As they seek the sweets within, they are little conscious 
of the benefit they confer upon the plants. Were it not for 
their aid in bearing the pollen from flower to flower, many 
Vegetable species would perish from the earth. This shows 
how, if one single cog only is broken, much of nature’s fault- 
less machinery may become disjointed. ; 


Let us examine one of these pretty blossoms. It has what 
botanists call didynamous stamens, i. e., two long and two short. 
These, together with the whole interior of the flower, are clothed 
With a soft wool. This, Kerner has told us of similar flowers, 
helps to prevent the intrusion of smaller, uninvited insects. 

What may be called the lip, although this genus is not strictly 

labiate, is marked on the inner side by two parallel rows of red- 

dish dots, The plant is often three feet in height, and the leaves, 
=*nd even the divisions of the calyx, are exquisitely cut. The 

Gerardias are not all yellow; we have several purple ones of 
eereat beauty. These are, however, smaller plants. With the 
mecllow species, one notices that, in tryiag to press them for 

preservation, they blacken; it is a common characteristic of 
¢“rasitic plants and saprophytes. It is curious how we find 


such even among high associations, and the scientific are led 
to speculate upon the cause of this degraded habit in plants 
that had followed so far along the upward path of evolution. 

What shall we say of the golden-rods and asters, those pe- 
culiarly autumnal flowers that now enliven the woods and 
fields? ‘‘ Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine,’’ sung our 
well-loved poet. Perhaps Lindley’s suggested name for the 
Composite would have been a good one. He called them 
Asteracee, or star-flowers. Every one knows their peculiar 
radiate character, seen in its exaggerated form in the sun- 
flower. But old names will often hold out against newer and 
better ones; the world hates to change its terminology. Speak- 
ing of golden-rods and asters,—how they adorn our New Eng- 
land roadsides! They love to stand sentinal along the walls, 
in their rich panoply of blue, white, or yellow. With the 
drooping coral clusters of the barberry, they glorify the grey 
lichened stones, See those golden-rods troop over the meadow, 
with their plumes all turned sidewise. That is the species 
Solidago nemoralis. For golden-rods are not all one thing, as 
people often suppose. There are many species, and they and 
the asters, both, are a most perplexing study. The sea-side 
golden-rod (Solidago sempervirens) is especially lovely, its 
heads being large and brilliant. We have one white species. 
the S. bi-color. Among asters we are not quite satisfied as to 
which is the finest, but we incline to the really magnificent 
Asters Nove-Angliw, which for a Yankee is the flower of 
flowers. But when we once get to writing about these 


genera, we rattle on like acountry gossip. We should reserve 
a short space for a few other September flowers. 

We can still find the fine yellow Bidens chrysanthemoides, 
the rose-colored bells of dog-bane (Apocynum); the pretty 
**blue-curls’’ (Trichostema) ; the turtle-head (Chelone), and 
some reproachful forget-me-nots (Myosotis). The thorough- 
worts, both red and white (Zupatorium), are yet remaining, 
and here and there a meadow-sweet (Spire@a salicifolia). 
Finally, we may gather the closed gentian, or even its fairer 
sister, the fringed species, made famous by Bryant. Even 
now we have not exhausted the list for the month, but perhaps 
we have wearied the patience of our long-suffering readers. 
We will, therefore, close this rambling paper, with the hope 
that those who have followed us so far may go and seek the 
forests in their own behalf. W. W. BAILey. 

Providence, R. I., 1882. 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The first steam-railway for passenger-travel is said to have 
been built and opened for travel in 1825, but the Liverpool and 
Manchester road, opened in 1830, is generally accepted as the 
road from which to date the history of way rail-passenger enter- 
prises. It took at least five years after the first road was built to 
get anotable increase of mileage, but to-day there are over 100,- 
000 miles of railroad in the United States. If we could judge any- 
thing of the prospects of electric railways by comparison of 
their history with that of the now well-established steam rail- 
roads, their success would be well assured. It is only about 
two years since Edison’s experimental electric railway was 
built at Menlo Park, about the same time that Siemens was 
experimenting with a similar line in Berlin; and the first elec- 
tric railway commercially used was built by Siemens, near the 
same city, only about one year ago, and yet there are now 
about 100 miles of such roads in working order, authorized or 
in course of construction. There are short roads in use in 
Germany, Holland, and Ireland, and roads are projected or in 
course of construction in Austria, England, Italy, the United 
States, and Wales. The line in Wales is the largest enterprise 
of the kind, and one of the most interesting, because it is pro- 
posed to run the dynamo-electric machines by water-power. 
The road is to be nearly forty miles in length. It appears, 
therefore, that electric railways are getting along rather faster 


than steam roads did during their infancy, and it is not im- 
possible that, at the end of another fifty years, electric roads 
may be counting up their mileage by tens of thousands of 
miles. 


CENTER OF POPULATION. 


The centre of population in the United States was 22 miles 
from Baltimore in 1790, and has moved westward at the aver- 
age rate of about 51 miles every decade, never deviating to the 
extent of a degree north or south of the 39th parallel. The 
greatest progress was between the years 1850-60, when it 
traveled 81 miles from a point in Virginia to 20 miles south of 
Chilicothe, Ohio. This movement was caused by the settle- 
ment of the Pacific Coast. The center of population in 1870 
was 48 miles northeast of Cincinnati. According to the last 
census, the center had advanced westward 58 miles, and de- 
flected to the south, being near the village of Taylorsville, Ky., 
about 8 miles from Cincinnati. It is anticipated that the next 
census will find it in Jennings County, Indiana. Supposing 
the westward movement of population to continue, the central 
point should cross the Mississippi about 1950, not far from the 
mouth of the Missouri. It is considered probable, however, 
that it will never go so far westward, as there are large areas 
in the West which are only adapted to mining and grazing 
pursuits, and will support but a scanty population. The in- 
crease in the region beyond the Mississippi, after che close of 
the present century, may not much more than counterbalance 
that of the rest of the country, in which case the centre of 


population will remain almost stationary in southern Lllinois. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. — The Los Angeles Normal School-building 
was dedicated Sept. 9. The faculty, elected June 1, 1882, 
are Charles H. Allen, prin. of the schools at San Jose and Los 
Angeles; C J. Flatt, vice-prin.; Miss Emma L. Hawks, pre- 
ceptress; and J. W. Redway. 


District oF CoLUMBIA.—Inspector Haworth, of the Indian 
Dept., has returned from the West, where he was sent to select 
locations for Indian industrial schools, authorized by the last 
Congress. He selected sites for only two schools, one in the 
Indian Ter., south of Arkansas City, and the other in Nance 
Co., Nebraska, on the old Pawnee reservation. The work in 
these localities will be advanced so far this fall that the schools 
can be put in operation next spring. 

GEORGIA.—Mr. George I. Seney recently sent Miss Ruther- 
ford his check for $1,000 to educate ten girls at the Lucy Cobb 
Inst. in Athens, and Miss Rutherford has made it cover fifteen 
scholarships for young girls from that town and other places. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIs—We are glad to report ourselves much pleased 
with the nominations for Co. Supt. that are being made 
throughout the State by the various parties. The present 
experienced incumbents are being very generally renominated, 
and the parties choosing rival candidates feel the necessity of 
selecting good material. We cannot mention all the good can- 
didates, but we expect to give, very soon after election, a list 
of successful ones, which will assure good work in the schools 
for four years to come. . 

Prin. Burger of Heyworth has been compelled, by the poor 
health of his father, to leave teaching and take charge of the 
home business interests. ——— Miss Ruth Culver, formerly of 
Decatur schools, has a position with Miss Anna M. Burnham 
in the schools of Portland, Or.—Danville High School has 
two literary societies in full operation. ——The Central Illinois 
Asssoc. of Co. Supts. held its Sept. meeting at Monticello. 
The next session will be at Decatur.——Bement schools have 
added a new roon) and another teacher.——Piatt Co. teachers 
are taking steps toward a teachers’ library. The next meeting 
of their Assoc. will be held at Bement.——It is reported that 
A. M. Brooks, of Springfield, declines to be a candidate for 
Co. Supt. He will give all his time to his private school.— 
Ottawa High School reports an attendance of 183 during the 
first week of its session.——R. Williams, of Farm Ridge, who 
has been Co. Supt. of La Salle Co. for nine years, has just 
been renominated by acclamation by the Repub. Convention. 

Supt. Gastman of Decatur proposes that the janitors have 
a little experience in making out reports. He requires them 
to record the temperature and the condition of the atmosphere 
of each room every half-hour during the day, from the time 
the building is opened. Whatever may be the feelings of 
teacher or pupils, they are not to tamper with the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. 

There is talk in the State Dept. of an examination before 
the year closes, at which those who have nearly completed the 
work for State certificate may have a chance to try again on 
the unfinished subjects. The meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held at Springfield, and this will doubtless be 
the place and time of the examination. 

Col. Ralph Plumb, of Streator, recently presented to that 
town a fully-equipped high-school building, costing $40,000. 
The dedicatory address was made by Gov. Cullom. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


Iowa.—M. W. Welch is the new principal of Springdale Sem. 
W. D. Livingston is the new principal of Truen School, S. 
S. Dobson, of Moutour; W. 8S. Weir, of Clear Lake; Miss 
Rosencranz, of Independence ; T. B. Miller, of Plymouth; M. 
C. Brainerd, of Sanborn, and Prof. Booth, of Harlan. 

Davenport has upward of 9,000 school-children, 50 per cent. 
of whom are enrolled in the schools. 

Prof. D 8S. Wright, of State Normal, has just returned from 
a four months’ tour in Europe. 

Mason City public schools open up with a large increase in 
attendance. Over 550 were enrolled the first week. 

Profs. Purington and Hamblin have left the Des Moines 
Univ. The former goes to Furman Univ., South Carolina, the 
latter to Ottawa Univ., Kansas. 

Mason City High School has an enrollment of 100 students. 
The corps of teachers is F. B Gault, principal and instructor 
in Latin; Miss C. C. Lane, first asst. and instructor in science, 
history, and literature; Miss Jennie Perrett, second asst. and 
instructor in mathematics and common English branches. 

The Hawkeye Pedagogue is the name of the latest venture 
in educational publications. It represents the Western Normal 
Schoo! at Malvern. 

Supt. Sabin, in an open letter in the Normal Monthly, 
offers some incisive criticisms upon our institute methods, 
‘**Our next step in advance must be more attention to best 
methods of instruction.’”’ In this sentiment, all really good 
and progressive institute instructors will heartily join him. 
The era of academic work for institutes is waning. The new 
demand is for methods. Let the wise conductor and instructor 
take heed. 

It is said that an Iowa Co, teacher, Miss Hattie Castle, has 
received a $40 prize from the Youth’s Companion for the best 
story. 

Dr. Fellows, professor of Didactics in the State Univ., has 
done royal work in his dept. during the institute season. 

Miss Ada G. Gardner, a graduate of Smith Coll., takes the 
chair of Belles-Letters in Central Univ. This institution now 
promises well. Large additions have been made to the physical 
and chemical laboratories and to the library. Dr. Gardner was 
largely instrumental in securing these while East during the 
summer vacation. 

Kansas.—The Kingman Co. Republicans have nominated a 
lady for Supt. of Public Instr.,— M. Belle Elbright ——Miss 
Sarah A. Brown, who was once the Democratic candidate for 
State Supt. of Public Instr., is now a candidate for Co. Supt., 
subject to the decision of the Douglass Co. Republican Con- 
vention. 

Kentucky. —In the prospectus of a Kentucky “‘college’’ 
for young women is the following: ‘‘ The president is South- 
ern by birth, by rearing, by education, and by sentiment; 
the teachers are all Southern in sentiment, and, with the ex- 
ception of those born in Europe, were born and reared in the 
South. Believing the Southern to be the highest type of civ- 
ilization this continent has seen, the young ladies are trained 
according to the Southern ideas of delicacy, refinement, wo- 
manhood, religion, and propriety; hence we offer a first-class 
female college for the South, and solicit Southern patronage.”’ 
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MICHIGAN. — Prof. N. A. Richards enters upon his third 
He is one of the 
energetic teachers of the State, and under his charge the 
St. Louis schools are taking high rank. The natural sciences 
are receiving due attention, not only in the classroom, 
but also in the collection of specimens to illustrate geology, 
Prof. Richards pur- 
chased a microscope, and spent a large part of the summer va- 


year as principal of St. Louis schools. 


mineralogy, botany, natural history, etc. 


cation taking lessons in microscopy. He is 
Albion Coll., class of ’77. 


a graduate of | Ithaca High School. 


} 
have graduated, over 1,000, more than half of whom are still 


living, have entered the Christian ministry. 
— It is said that Thomas A Edison has had issued to him 


no fewer than 396 patents, including 21 of last week. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. ¥. 
New YorkK — The successor of John E Myer, late supt. of 
schools at Plattsburgh, is Fox Holden, formerly prinipal of the 


F. H. Hall, formerly assistant in the Albion Union School, 
is the new principal of Sinclairville. 


NEW- 


ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 


State Editor, N. A. Lucnx, Augusta, Me. 


— The ‘‘ Eaton Family School,’’ for many years under the 
management of Prof Hamilin F, Eaton, has passed into the 
hand of Prof. Geo. O. Hopkins, A.M., principal, and Rey, 
Samuel Woodbury, A.M., associate principal. 
management of these veterans in the service, this popular schoo| 
cannot fail to maintain its well-earned reputation. 


Under the 


The profession loses an able instructor in Prof C. M. Ranger, 
who engages in the furniture trade at Battle Creek. He has 
had charge of the Elk Rapids schools during the past 3 years. 

The Pontiac School Board has raised the salary of Supt. 
Fitch from $1,200 to $1,400. Prof. Fitch was advanced to the 
superintendency last year, after having been principal of the, 
High School for several years. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Hostilities have not commenced at the State 
Univ. yet, but will as soon as a competent drill officer can be 
secured. The Univ. evening-schoo! will open Nov. 6. It is 
now the law that no one shall! enter the senior class with con- 
ditions. Of the 81 who took the examinations for admission 
to the Univ., about 75 per cent. passed the ordeal. Prof. 
H. M. Waitt, a graduate of the Boston Inst. of Technology, 
has taken the position as assistant in the Engineering Dept. 

There are 30 pupils enrolled in the Winona State Normal 
School kindergarten. This school is open to visitors on Tues- 
daysand Fridays only. In all other departments visitors are 
welcome at all times. 

Total enrollment in the Albert Lea city schools, 402; in the 
high school, 40. 

Miss Rose Joslin, of Greencastle, a graduate of Asbury 
Univ., has been elected to the chair of Euglish Literature and 
Elocution in the State Normal School at St. Cloud. 

At the Hennepin Co. examination for teachers’ certificates 
there were 45 applicants, and 34 passed,—8 first grade, 27 sec- 
ond grade, and 4 third grade. Supt.C. W. Smith is doing an 


L. J. Cobb, recently teacher of the sciences in Greenwich 
Acad.; R. IL , isthe new prin. at Palatine Bridge; salary $1,100. 

Sidney E. Cooke, a former commissioner and a candidate for 
the office of State Supt. of Schools at the last election, has 
opened a law office in Chicago. 

J. E. McGuire, a former commissoner of Oswego Co., is now 
Supt. of Schools at Beenham, Texas. 

There has been trouble in the Saratoga Board of Ed. for 
some time, the men and women that compose it not agreeing 
in all measures. Because of this trouble Saratoga has lost the 
services of S. S. Packard, one of the best men in the State, as 
supt. Mr. G. T. Church, a teacher of Temple Grove Sem., 
has been elected to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Supt. Packard, and now the women members of the Board 
have appealed to the State Supt. against the election of Mr. 
Church. The strife is watched with considerable interest by 
outsiders. 

Syracuse Univ. has a large entering class, including 9 ladies 
in the classical division of the freshman class. 

Geo. T. Trumbull! of Smithville Union School becomes a 
teacher in Colgate Acad. He is succeeded at Smithville by 
Geo. I. Skinner of Norwich Union School. 

Albany has been taking a new departure in her ward schools. 
The morning session closes at 11 30, and the afternoon session 
at 3 30, with an intermission at noon of one hour and three- 
quarters. The plan is said to work admirably. 


OrEGon —At the recent election, Prof. E. B. McElroy, of 


excellent work; his schools are among the best in the State. 

Delano is building a $6,000 school-house. The teachers of 
Alexandria have all been reélected. This is an excellent 
recommendation for the teachers of that thriving town. Long. 
Prairie is to have a $5,000 school-house. 

The increase in the St. Paul city schools, during the past 
year, was 1 833 pupils. Fergus Falls and Worthington will re- 
ceive State aid for their high schools, 

There were 2,792 pupils enrolled in the Mower Co. public 
schools during the summer term. 

Prof. 8.S. Parr, formerly connected with the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Normal School, has bought Mr. Leo Baier’s interest in 
the Minnesota Journal of Education, and he proposes to make 
ita live journal. We wish him abundant success.——Miss E 
M. Brown, a recent graduate of Carleton Coll., is to take charge 
of a girls’ school at Kobi, Japan.—-There was a literary enter- 
tainment at Hamlin Univ., Sept. 23. 


State Editor, WM. M. GiFFIN, A.M., Newark, N. J. 


New J«rsey.—The public schools of Patterson have been 
ag on account of the large number of cases of smal! pox in 

e city. 

Miss Crannell, who has been appointed principal of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Training School, will spend a week in visiting 
the public schools of Newark before entering on her new duties. 

The last Legislature passed a law making it obligatory to 
specify on the tax-bills the amount of school-tax. Many cit- 
izens are surprised to find it amounting to only 10 or 15 cts.; 
in many cases, the highest not being as much as the poll-tax 

A general catalogue of the college of New Jersey (Princeton), 
embracing a list of all its officers and students from the foun- 
dation in 1748 to the present time, has been issued, prepared 
by Prof. Cameron. Dr. Cameron succeeds Dr. Maclean as 
historiographer of the college. He is devoted to statistics 
and facts connected with his alma mater. Of the graduates 
from 1748 to 1812, not one survives; one still lives of the class 
of 1812, the Rev. William States Lee. From this year to 1821, 
we find 44 still alive out of 277 that graduated; 5.439 have re- 


Corvallis, was elected State Supt of Public Instruction. rof. 
McElroy is one of the most progressive educators in the State, 
and has already served several terms as Co. Supt. Dr. F. J. 
Powell, recently State Supt., has been elected president of the 
Univ. of Washington Territory at Seattle. ‘ 


State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, Corry, Pa. . 


ment of Prof. and 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Supt. C. F. Carroll proposes to give to the 
teachers of the schools at Oil City a series of lectures on the 
prominent features of the public-school system. This is a good 
plan, for the community will thus become better acquainted 
with the aim and purpose of the schools, will learn something 
of their methods, and something of their obstacles, and will be 
more likely to judge more intelligently as to the merits of the 
work done by the teachers. The first lecture was delivered by 
Supt. Carroll on Saturday, Sept. 30, at the Central School 
building. A normal class has also been organized to meet 
every Monday for the discussion of educational theories and 
methods. 

A new public school-house at Homestead, Allegheny Co., is 
nearing completion. It will be ready for use this month, and 
will be one of the finest in the country. 

F. W. Magee, of Pine Grove, has taken charge of Dempsey- 
'town Acad , with Miss Ella McCurry asassistant. This school 


and has been one of the best in Venango Co. 

George Creek Acad. is one of the oldest institutions of learn- 
ing in Fayette Co. Prof. J. M. Hantz, an enthusiastic educa- 
tor, has lately assumed charge, and we expect new life will be 
infused into the old academy. 

At the Pittsburgh Teachers’ meeting, noticed in our last, 
Supt. Luckey made some strong points on the potent influence 
of education in shaping the events of history, and urged it 
upon the teachers to awaken to the full measure of their re- 
sponsibilities in assuming the great work of moulding the 
future destinies of humanity. 

Six more sophomores have been suspended from Lafayette 
Coll., Easton, making in all 11 who have been sent home for 


ceived their diplomas, 3,000 of whom still live. Of those who. 


hazing freshmen. 


has, for some years past, been under the care of Martin Carey, 
| the spring term of 1882, and graduated a class of 20 at that term. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. Ciirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 
— Rev. O. J. Waite, of Franklin, has accepted the presj. 


idency of Antioch Coll. in Ohio. 


— Unquestionably Tilden Seminary, under the manage. 

Mrs. E. Hubbard Barlow, in its outfit for 

the convenience, health, and comfort of its boarders, and jy 

its large and efficient Board of Lustr., is among the best iusii- 
tutions of its kind in or out of New Eugiand. 

— The next meeting of the Teachers’ Assoc., which is to be 

holden at Concord on the 20th and 2ist inst., promises to be 


one of the most important and interesting ever held in the 


State. 
of teachers’ institutes, and the town versus the district sys. 


Live and practical questions, such as the restoration 


tem, are to be discussed. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Barre Acad. has opened with some sixty students, and 


they are still coming. 

— The normal schools are full and prosperous, and no doubt 
all the other higher iustitutions not yet reported to us are 
prospering in like manner. We shall be glad to state the facts 
in individual cases as soon as they are reported to us. 

— From the excellent report of Supt. Dartt, we glean the 
following facts and suggestions relative to the condition of 
education in the State: 

By the last census, there were in Vermont 12,993 people over 10 years of 
age who could not read, and 15,837 who could not write. The edu ational 
work pressing upon tue State is to remove this illiteracy and give iutelii- 

nce in ita piace. About six-seveuths of the scholars attend the uugraded 

istrict school. The common schouls are nut now accowplishing what the 
best interests of the people and Statedemand. The number of native 
born children has decreased; the peuple have graduaily gathered around 
business centers, and many rurai districts are thinly populated; sciools 
are small, scholars young, taxes high, and the tendency of the times is to 
employ cheap teachers; school-houses are neglected, and henve the work 
of the district schouls is unsatisfactory. We need the same plain, sound 
common-sense applied to school management which successful meu apply 
to business. The tundamental branches should be first taught tn the con. 
mon schools. In 1857 there were but 4 graded schovis ani 7U acadewiies in 


‘the State. Since then the academies have decreased aud graded selivols 


increased. Howe training for the youth is an essential aid to that of the 
school-room. Ilutellectua: progress is dete: mined large'y by havits, 
The greatest cause of failure in schools is lack of discipline. Literal 
things are being devised for the improvement of academies and colleges. 
Vermont has academies which are not second to any iu the country. 

Statistics show that for the last school year there was expended for 
teachers’ wages, fuel and incidentals, buildings and repairs, tae sui of 
$476.478.08. he three normal schvols had $14,768 paid taem by the state 
during the two years covered by the report. Normal schools shoulu be 
wholly supported and controlled by the State. The supt. has heid evuca. 
tional meetings and institates in ali the counties. 

The State Normal Scuvoi at Castleton reports an aggregate attendance 
for the past year of 396 pupiis and 14 graduates, and the Normal School 
at Johnsun 122 different students, and tue aggregate number of gracuates 
sinee 1867 to be 2462. The Randolph Normai sScbhovl had 187 scholars a 


For the tast school year, euding March 31, 1882,—No. of school districts 
2,3:3; No of common schools, 2,527; No. of chiidren attending comuon 
schools, 74,000; No. of days attendance of each scholar, 81.5; aggregate 
total attenuance on common schools, 6,028,914; average uaily atteudauce, 
47,772; amt. of money divided to districts, $119 670 00; raised by tax, 9371- 
361.34; amt. of teachers’ wages, including board, $381,607 53; anit. o! all 
school expenditures, $476,478 08; average weekly cost, $5.78; No. of male 
teachers emale teachers 3,723. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—At the late meeting of the Boston ‘School Con., 
the following wholesome resolution was discussed and referred 
to the Com. on Rules and Regulations: 

Resolved, That the practice of allowing pupils belonging to one school 


School Mathematics 


NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
I. ALCEBRA. 


Contains propurtionately more problems and 


MUSIC 


Full particulars 
388 a 


Tonic Sol-fa School, 


Boston, Mass. 


A teachiug, wishes a private pupil 
Address H., 3 Gray's 


HARVARD SENIOR, who bas had experience in 
all, Cambridge, Mass. 


3 New Latin Books. 


References given. 


HALL BUILDING, 


of HARRY BENSON, 
14 Music Hall Bullding. 


exercises than any other Algebra. It is new. 


SINGING-CLASS 


FOR THE INSTRUOTION OF 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 
New Latin Primer 


The old favorite revised. Complete in itself. Make! 
interested, intelligent students. 75 cts. 


practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20. 


Il. PLANE GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM'Y. 


With 4-place Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 


Contains as much of the subject as isrequired 
Sor entrance examination for colleges, or by 
those who do not intend to take a complete 
mathematical course, and who desire the exsen- 
tials of the subject in one book. 12mo. $1.40. 

a view 
of one- the advertised prices. atx ” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 234 St., New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

‘Lhe 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 
is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 

ladelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 

Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free(except for expense of materia! 
and us)to all matricu of theyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BUDLEY, A.M.,, 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Is « book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 
4i ARTICLES ON 4i LIVE TOPICS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
® week in your own town. Terms and §6 outfit 
$66 free, Address HALLETT 00. Me. 


ENGLISH AND GLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 

Miss Lucy A. HILL, Miss KATHARINE A. HILL, Prins. 


The Misses HILL, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,'82, in connection therewith,a HOM® DEPARTMENT, 
ere located in Tewksbury Centre,a retired and 

ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here quietly prepare themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such special courses as may be desired. 
den poe | attention given to the individual needs of 
each pupil. 

MIss A. HILw’s long experience in Germany not 
only enables her to teach French and German by con 
stant practice in conversation, but also gives her pe 
culiar advan in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 

References: Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D., Lowell ; 
Rev. Tf. M. Colwell, D.D., Lowell; J. T. Littleton, A.M., 
Ww. F, College, Marfreesboro, N. Cc. 

ons Address LUCY A. HILL, 


126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Maza. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Elocution and Oratory. 


Chartered March, 1875. 


Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, 
Specialisis in their Departments. 
Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, Enunota- 
TION, and AOCrion, in their to Conver- 
sation, Reading, Recitation, Oratory. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. 
FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 2. 


Every Saturday at 11 o’clock A.M., 


H. E. HOLT, Teacher, 
At the New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Franklin Square, Boston, 


385 d E. TOURJEE, Director. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES 
.ON THE 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


Pror. Brown will make en ents with Coll y 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a Courses OF 12 LECTURES; fora PARTIAL 
Course OF 4 LEOTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 


**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 
Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Puta. 382 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Pablisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periedicals. The School Bul- 
letimn and N. Y¥. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. 16 pp., 10 x 14. 
. Per year, $1 00. 

The New Education and Kind Messenger 
Estab. 1877. Monthly, 16 pp, 7x10. Per yr., $1.00. 
The School Room Morthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. hed 1881. 16 pp., 
7x16. Per year, 50 cts, 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Seug Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Amung Figures, Bardeen’s Common Sehool Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 


School Supplies, Agalite and Slate Pencil Black- 


Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 
JOHN H. BECHTUL, 
1416 aod 1418 
386 tf Pa. 


board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Mapes, dc. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 
5th Book of Ceesar 


An admirable drill book in Latin Syntax. Interm 
diate course between Primer and Latin autbors. 
stiff paper. Specimen, with Vocabu:ary, 30 cts. 


PERRIN’S 
Ceesar’s Civil War 


Will relieve the teacher of monotony of use of ‘alli’ 
War. Is used in Reding | schools, Spe! 
men, 90 cts.; with 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 
886 d 19 Murray St., New York: 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Ww. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y, 
ufacturers of 


Man 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments 


ere in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors { 
both Field and Office use. i 
Full price-list,on application. 264 tf 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER ov 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparalls 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PRILADELPRIA. 


MICROSCOPES FERUM $38 TO $1,000. 


184 Catalogues on application. ot 
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t to be transferred to another, except for the most peremptory rea- 
distr nnected with the health of the pupil, is one which is to 


of our 
hood W 
From the semi-annual statistics of the city schools, taken 
May 1, it appears that the number of children in Boston be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 is 64.426; number attending public 
schools, 52.449; number attending private schools, 7,003: sal- 
aries of officers, $55,993 83, salaries of teachers, $1,100,635.88; 
incidental expenses by Com on Public Buildings, $178,008 88; 
py the School Com., $227,340.48; school-houses and lots, $139.- 
26 88. 
a esignations: Ernst C. F. Krauss, special teacher in Ger- 
map, high school; Hannah E. G. Gleason, third assistant, 
Bowditch; Louisa M. Epmeyer, third assistant, Dearborn ; 
Lola P. Howard, second assistant, Harvard ; Grenville C. 
Emery, sub master, Lawrence; Achsah M. Merrill, third as- 
sistant, Mt. Vernon; Josiah A Stearns, master, Norcross ; 
Louisa P. Arnold, third assistant, Hillside. 


— At Cambridge, Mr. G. E Woodman has been confirmed 
as principal of the Mechanical Drawing School, which opens Oct. 
10; his pay to be $5.00 perevening. Frank S. Mason will assist, 
at a salary of $2 00 per evening. Mr. Woodman has also been 
appointed principal of the Freehand Drawing School, eaid 
school to begin Oct. 9 Fannie P. Clark will be assistant, her 

ay to be $2 00 per evening. 

— According to Hon. Josiah Quincy, of Quincy, the State 
of Massachusetts derived its name from the name of a hill in 
Quiney, near Squantum, called by the Indians, Moswetuset. 

— Wellesley Coll. received applications from 475 pupils more 
than could be accommodated. | 

— Somerville has elected Miss Eveline I. Bense principal of 
the Franklyn School, at a salary of $625; and Miss M. E, Bos- 
worth, principal of the Beach street, at a salary of $575. 

— Phillips Acad,, Andover,—C. F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D, prin- 
cipal,—opens the year with 236 pupils, representing 30 different 
States, territories, and foreign countries; exactly half are from 
beyond New England. 

— Miss Georgie Lynch, of Peterboro, N. H., bas been en- 
gaged to teach the middle grammar school at Holliston, in 
place of Mies Jordan, recently called to Newton. 

- — Teachers’ institutes will be held in Salisbury, Oct. 10 and 
11; in Roekport, Oct. 12 and 13; Barre, Oct. 17 and 18; and 
in Lee, Oct. 19 and 20. 

— Teachers’ Institutes, each lasting two days, have been 
held during the past week in Leverette and Granby. These 
are small farming towns belonging to the class which is said to 


rit of our repub/ican institutions, detrimental to the best interests : 
the papte te Pye derogatory to that spirit of true manhood and nterests | org and school committees, but by the citizens, show that we doubt not, awaken much interest. 


hich our teachers should aim to cultivate in the hearts of our pupils. | the native population of the Connecticut Valley has lost none is to be in New Haven. 


| be dying out, but there seems to be a good deal of life yet. 


The interest shown in these meetings, not only by the teach-' 


of its traditional love of learning. The most hopeful feature! 
of the institute work is the reception which is given to the 
advanced principles of teaching, as presented by Supt. Dick- 
inson, and to the admirable methods as illustrated by his 
assistants. Not many years ago the most that could be ex- 
pected was a courteous hearing. Even that was not always 
granted, and most of the criticism provoked was hostile. Now 
these ideas meet with a cordial reception, and at every insti- 
tute are emphatically indorsed by the members of the school 
boards and by the leading men and women inthe towns. Now 
the practical difficulty presents itself, — how to get these prin- 
ciples and methods into the schools. The people are begin- 
ning to see that it cannot be done without skilled teachers and 
expert supervision. To furnish these to the poorer towns is 
the problem of the day in Massachusetts. G. H. M. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Rhode Island Normal School was never in a more 
prosperous condition. The large number of graduates now 
teaching in every section of the State, are earnest in their loy- 
alty to the school, and they recommend the school to the favor 
of the people of the State by their good work. Itis not strange 
that, without extended advertisement, the school is full The 
crowning work of Hon. T. W. Bicknell, while Comr. of Public 
Schools in Rhode Island, was the establishment of this school, 
and throughout the State his name will ever be held in grate- 
ful remembrance. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


State Teachers’ Meeting.—Owing to the removal from the 
State of Prof Hitchcock, president of the Assoc., some delay 
in the arrangements for the annual meeting have been un- 
avoidable. The duties of presiding officer now devolve upon 
Supt. Warren of Danbury, and we are assured that a good 
program will soon be ready for the approaching meeting 
Among the subjects to be discussed will be, ‘‘Methods of Teach- 
ing Numbers and Reading in our Primary Schools.’”? Much 
importance is attached to these branches; and since they are at 
the very foundation of school-work, whatever is done should 
be well and correctly done. Another topic will relate to ‘* [n- 
dustrial Work”’ in connection with our sehools, the object 
being to ascertain to what extent, if any, manual labor, as 


applied in learning the use of tools, etc., may form a part of 
school-work. The discussion of these and other subjects will, 
The meeting, this year, 


— The schools in our cities and larger towns have generally 
opened with an increase of numbers. 

— Mr. A B Fifield, Yale. ’78, and formerly of Providence, 
has been appointed principal of the Eaton School, New Haven, 
vice Prin. Clapp, who accepts the professorship of Greek in 
Illinois Coll. 


PERSONALS. 


— Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, State Institute 
lecturer for the Pennsylvania Board of Education, is domi- 
ciled at Quincy, Mass., writing a book on new methods of 
teaching. 

— Miss Maria P. Brace, teacher of elocution at Vassar Coll., 
will this year divide her time between that institution and 
the State Univ. of Ind. Miss Brace is the first woman in- 
structor at Ind. Univ., which receives both sexes as students. 
Her salary is the same as that of the other professors. 


— Mrs. Ripley, widow of the late Dr. G. Ripley, of N. ¥. 
Tribune fame, is about to marry a French lawyer, M. Pinede. 
They will reside at Agen, France. 


— The prize for the best essay on ‘‘“ommon Sense about 
Women,’ offered to the pupils of the Kirkwood Sem. at St. 
Louis, was won by a Cherokee Indian girl, who has since grad- 
uated and gone home to the Territory to live. 


— Milo White, a direct descendant of Peregrine White (the 
first child born in the Plymouth Colony), has been nomi- 
nated to succeed Mr. Dunnell of Minn., in Congress, 


— George H. Corliss. of Providence, R. I., has given $1,200 
for the purchase of Prof. Ward’s college series of casts of 
extinct specimens of natural history for the new museum of 
[owa Coll. at Grinnell; and Prof. Ward has himself so added 
to the gift that the entire collection has been secured. 


— Mr. Bancroft, the bistorian, completed his 82d year on 
Tuesday, Oct. 3. His health is excellent, and he is as active as 
ever in his literary labors. 

— The following-named persons have joined the Longfellow 
Memorial Com. in London: The Earl of Derby, Rt. Hon. Hugh 
Childers, Rt. Hon. William E Forster, Sir Henry James, Canon 
Sepa Thomas Faed, R. A., Mr. Justin McCarthy, and 

ar nd. 


(Continued from page 205, September 28.) 


THE NEW FRENCH WORK [for Beginners’ Classes], 


ETUDE PROGRESSIVE DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. By Siemon M. 
Srexn (author of ‘' Studien und Plauderien,’”’ first and second series), and BAPTISTE 
Published by Henry Hott & Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 


TABLE ANALYTIQUE.-—(Continued.) 


MEBAS. 


A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 
The Standard Authority in the Correct Use of the 


SEPTIE ME SECTION. —Récréations. ” Y" et“ en.” 
Les verbes en ger,” en “ cer,” en “ eler.”’ * eter,” etc, 
Jeux d’esprit. Jeux de nombres. Jeu des vingt ques- 
tions. La téte de Mellie Marthe. Un jeu entre F1é6d- 
eric le-Grand et Voltaire. La tabatiére. Le mouchoir 
de Cherubini. Une inscription en musique. L’Ameri- 
can League Club. Une oceupation trés penible. Une 
excursion. La ville s'éveille. Les tramways, les omni 
bus, les voitures. La vie partout. Le milieu de la 
journée, La monde des affaires. Les quartiers 6'6 
gants. Un greupe d’émigrants. Un incendie. Les 
voitures de juxe Journanx du soir. Le retour a la 
malson. Une pause. Les théAtres, La ville qui s’amuse. | 
La ville s'endort. Une invitation. ....... Pages 146-183 | 


HULTIEME SECTION. — La Jeune Classe. Le pro-| 
gramme de la féte. La victoire. Jeet moi. Les spec- | 
tateurs Une promenade a cheval. Unaccident. Le 
troupeau, le berger et le chien. Lalaine. Les poils et 
les cheveux. Les couleurs. Un animal barba. Les 
cadeaux de Noél. Un conte. Feuilles d’or, feuilles de 
cristal et fenilies vertes, Trente questions. Des arbres 
qui dorment. Le loup et Vagneau. Un roi. Deux 
chevaliers. Une rencontre.” Le fils du roi au nombre 
des morts La-sentence, Le départ du brave chevalier 
Une forét hantée. Un orage Une étoile enveloppée 
des rayons de mille soleils. Oberon, l’esprit de la forét. 


| Compliments. Une demoieeile curieuse. Une lettre 


La corne merveilleuse. Le gobelet. Un Sarrain at- 
taqué par un lion. La vieille femme. La belle prin- 
cease. Attente d’un chevalier. Lasalle du festin. Le 
blasphémateur du Dieu des chrétiens. Téte tranchée. 
Tamuilte. On danse. Un baiser. La délivrance. En- 
core Uberon. La Petite Mendiante,.. ... Pages 184-212 


NEUVIEME SECTION. —Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


de mademoiselle Belia. Le subjonctif. Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Une marquise adorée. Quatre profes- 
seurs. Le ballet. Comment il faut saluer ane grande 
dame. Une de philosophie. A, E,I.0,U. Un 
ye sans le savoir. Un billetdoux. La tailleur. 

bon sens de madame Jourdain. Unemprant. Le 
diamant. Une féte troublée. Un prétendant évincé. 
Une petite comédie. Le plus bel enfant du monde. Un 
marchand de drap. Le fils du Grand-Turc., Ow !’on 
parle turc. Une demande en mariage. Une fille opini- 
atre. Commenton dit. “ Bonjour ’’ en turc. Lacréa- 
tion d’un mamamouchi. Une cérémonie grotesque. 
Madame Jourdain est desolée. La force des serpents et 
la prudence des lions. Une présentation. Un mariage 
conclu. Les remerciments, adieux .... Pages 213-238 


TABLEAUX DE GBAMMAIRE........... Pages 239-282 
FIN. 


CANVASSFRS WANTED 


FOR THE 


Schaff - Herzog 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Universal Knowledge. 


By Scuarr, D.D., LL D. 


This is one of the best works for experienced canvase- 
ers to handle that has been issued for years. 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 


ALSO FOR THE 


Life and Characteristics 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


By Lyman Aspsorr, D.D. 
Superbly Illustrated. 


Canvassers will find most popular 
books of the day, ee ee 


Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 
ALSO FOR THE 


CYCLOPEDIA 


Practical Quotations. 


No book issued this year has had higher or better 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 


A Catalogue of al! our Publications free. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, 


388 cow tf 10 and 12 Dey 8t., NEW YORK. 


OFFER. Wanted.—Complete set of Barnard’s 
tic of Eduecsion Address, g‘ving par- 
‘Glars, Thomas W. PICKNELL, 16 Hawley Keston. | 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seeking 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 


Hream OncoutTt, LL.D.: My dear Sir,— There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by an educational bureau in 
thecountry ; viz., that of assisting capabie and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, of bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and congratulate you and the better class of 


American teachers upon the fact. 
Yours feithfally, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882, tf 


LAPILINUM 


(STONE CLOTH.) 
A Perfect, Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, 
Teachers, Sunday- Schools, éc. 
’ Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


Falton Street, New York. 
for Circulars. 354 zz eow 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical 008 pp.) 
I. Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


tical 
il.— Lante d Slid 112 pp. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Grammar English Grammars, 


WITH 
An Introduction, Historical and Critical, 


GOOLD BROWN, 


Author of The Institutes of English Grammar, The First Lines of English Grammar, &c. 


Tenth Edition--Revised and Improved. 


BY SAMUEL VU. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A Copious Index of Matter, 


BERRIAN, A. M. 


1100 Pages. Royal Octavo. Price, bound in Leather, $5; 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM Woop & CoMPANY, 
56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


Half Morocco, $6.25. 


“ It covers the whole field of English Grammar, being 
truly ‘a great thesaurus of grammatical knowledge.’ 
As a work of reference it has no equal, The perfection 
of the work is absolutely amazing. In our own opinion 
every teacher, every student, should have a copy in his 
library of this ‘Grammar of Gramwars,’ for it is a final 
authority from which there can be no appeal.” — Gospel 
Banner. 


“ There is scarcely a question, however knotty and in- 
tricate, that is not discussed with a view to settling, by a 
full and patient investigation, those disputes which 
have so long vexed the student of grammar.”’— Uhio 


Ed. Monthly 


“ It is the culmination of the labors of a lifetime ear- 
nestiy devoted to philological studies, especially in the 
interest of undefiled’ English. This great work has 
been re ly revised, and finally made the most 
cable of books by the later labors of Mr. Berrian, 
the compilation of a copious index, which gives eas 
reference to ali matters treated in the text. Asa wor 
of reference, no teacher can afford te be without it; as 
authoritative upon disputed puints, at least giving the 
usage of all the grammarians of note, it is helpful to 
all who wou'd cultivate purity and clearness of dic. 


as (1) O24 Chestoat Philadelphia. 


tion.”—New T-acher. 


NOTICES OF THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


“It is a vast reservoir of grammatical knowledge 
which every one who understands the En- 
language should havein library.” —Calfornia 

‘eacher. 


* No progressive teacher can afford to be without it.” 
—Massachusetts Teacher. 


“This is the great work of a t workman. The 
edition before us, the last re ,is beyond all ques- 
tion the most profound and critical work that ever 
appeared on the subject of language. Every profer- 
sional teacher should have a copy of the Grammar of 
English Gaammars, placed side by side with his most 
valuable books of study and reference. We should be 
a to see a copy of this work placed in every school- 

trict library.” — Voice of Iowa. 

“This volume is undoubtedly. the most complete 
Grammar of the English Language which bas yet been 
published. The Historical Introduction contains chap- 
ters upon the ‘Science of Grammar,’ the ‘ Origin of 
Language,’ *‘ The Powers of Language,’ and the “ Best 
Methods of Teaching Grammar,’ which should be 
studied by every teacher. No teacher can afford to be 
without it, and it should be placed by the side of Web- 
ster and Worcester in every school asa book of refer- 
ence.’—Educat’i Mexsenyer. 383 b 


ERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


En 30 Nambers, of euperior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Siationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


B16 tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- Yor'.. 
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Some Late Publications. t +, e e t 
Cato Major - - - Cicero John Allyn, Boston $1 50 
Selections. - - - - - Lucian 1 60 
The Chapel Hymnal. - . - - - - lLasar John Church & Co, Cin 50 
New Ed. - - & Snell & Bro, 4 4 
anual of Elocution. - - - - : rooks Ildredge & Bro, a 
History of Woman Suffrage. Vol. II. - - - Stanton, etc Fowler & Wells, NY 5.00, 6 50 J U ST REA DY, 
rman Grammar. - awyer 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 00 
A Life of Christ. 2d ed. - - - - - Abbott Harper & Bros, NY 1 75 VV z > z rT § % 
Strange Journey. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 270. 15 IN KK I I 
Domestic Cyclopedia. - - - Goodholme Henry Holt & Co, NY 2 50 
Records of Later Life. - - - - Kemble “ 2 50 
Gazetteer of the World. New ed. with Supplement. J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 12 00 — Of — 
Supplement to Gazetteer. Alone. . - - “ “ “ 2 50 
Doctor Ben. Round Robin Series. - Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 00 
Fechter, Life of. - Field “ “ 1 2 
The Bodiey Grand Children. - - - - Scudder Houghton, Miffiin & Co, Boston 1 50 
Chatterbox Junior. - - - - - - R Worthington, NY 1 26 
Jonathan Swift. Eng. Men of Letters Series. - Stephen Harper & Bros, NY 75 ) 
e Chora oir. - - - - - . O Perkins Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 1 00 
The Kingdom of Ireland, - - Walpole Harper & Bros, NY 
Easy Star Lessons. - - - - . - Proctor G P Patnam’s Sons, NY 2 50 BY 
The Young People of Shakespeare’s Dramas. - Barr D Appleton & Co, NY. 1 50 
- - - - JSpare,AM,MD Author, New Bedford, Mass 2 00 


HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


* Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


Differential Calculus. - 


i PUBLISHER’S NOTES. | IN response to numerous inquiries from 

We teachers, about where to obtain Kindergarten) ¢he PuBLISHERS OF BROWN’S GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
E learn that the reception given to - | Material, we take pleasure in referring all such £ been 

ners’ Geographical Reader, by the teachers| persons to Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, that these Poruuar Stanparp Text-Booxs have 

and superintendents in all parts of the coun-|Mass., who are the most extensive manufac-|4ND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 

try, is universally hearty. In New England it|turers in this country of Games, Toys, and ar- While we have constantly antaereres > ness 7 foe Soe sre bee ore 

has been introduced into the schools of Boston, |ticles for use in schools of young children. pr he Goold. te essential 

Providence, Salem, Somerville, Newton, Fitch- eee ton oat Pry oe Bas Thy Me ticulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be the case in this 

; burg, Pittsfield, Hartford, New Haven, Mid- tlon. send to B, Steiner. Pare Place. N. Y.|2¢¥ edition ; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 

dletown, Clinton, Malden, Marlboro, Waltham, Ber, besides the addition of matter to carry out the the 

and into many other cities and towns. This| We desire to call the special attention of 

Geographical Reader and Primer embodies | of jour readers to the announcement, by Sig-|in this really important branch of education. 

ha the choicest material for its grade, arranged to'mon M. Stern, principal of School of Lan- Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 

PiE.} interest young pupils in the study of geogra-' guages, 27 East 44th Street, New York, in this| desire to examine it, on receipt of @& cents, and of the “Institutes” on receipt 
| thought and experience of the most successful work for beginner’s classes, It will certainly Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


teachers. It is a book that should be in eve 
class below the high-school grade. "y | interest teachers and studentsof French. The WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


Table Analytique is continued from the issue 
We desire to inform our readers who may 28, pace The 382 m 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
nice dress and will meet a gre an e 
that Ben) ‘study. CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
City, keep the best assortment of small teles-| THe tenacity with which people abide by Publishers of INTE R Li N EAR C LAS S ICS, PRILADELPALA. 
copes to be found in the country. They make | their early faith in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla can only Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Cataiogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
only the best quality of instruments, and all|be explained by the fact that it is the best} Ee" SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


the details of construction and careful adjust- ever used, and rye 
0. § Old, reliabie e escopes, culars and sample pages free. ress 
Astronomical and Landscope, are mounted in| SUGGESTIVE CORRESPONDENCE. Copy-Book,|"=:: 
‘7 styles to suit their patrons. Send three-cent 
( stamp for illustrated catalogue of their tel- HAVERHILL, Mass., Sept. 25, 1882. a a’ h 
Prof. Hiram Orcutt, eacners 
escopes and other optical instruments. Ad- M > 
dress as above. anager N. E. Bureau of Ed., Boston, Mass.: 
Dear Slr :—Writing to my old friend, Students, 
Swasey’s BLAcKBoanps.—When you want | for work for a son of tine, I received 
Hou blackooards that are as good as Swasey’s, you|:his reply: ‘Why don’t you write to Hiram * 4 To Ministers, and 
‘eae | must get Swasey’s blackboards. You do not/| Orcutt, 16 Hawley street, Boston, who does an . 
| get Swasey’s Blackboards by employing other |immense business finding places for teachers All Professionals. 
parties who claim to do work as good as his. and teachers for places ? i ag is my only in- 
Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, troduction. RE ron. Ve D.D 
Boston. Vv. LARE, . 


WE desire to call the special attention of all SreERLiNG, IL. Sept, 28, 1882. G OO d N ews fr om B Os t On. 


Prof. ORCUTT, 
of our readers who are interested in the study Manager N. E. Bureau, Boston: 


of Elocution and Oratory, to the card in Tox} Enclosed please find $2 for new registration, 
JouRNAL of the National School of Elocution |#"4 @ bonus, in recognition of your previous 
efforts in my behalf. Please answer soon, and| THE READERS or tag MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, | one who knows from ex thet 
Philadelphia, This eminently-successful and | yours is the agency, East or West, benefit from the use of 
| thoroughly-reliable institution was founded by Very truly yours, E. W. W. MURDO c K’S LI UID FO oO D 
; the late J. W. Shoemaker in 1878, and has a haat 
faculty of about twenty-five professors, in their) LADIES who possess the finest complexions Q 
) calendar for 1882-83. Soap. | 
Harr Dyes, black or brown, 50c, NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
ImPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New| DyspeptTic and nervous people, ‘‘out of We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car-|sorts,’’ Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic will cure, | our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, | Ask for Colden’s ; no other. Of druggists gen- | Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we havé 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 


opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant | erally. 
digestion ; (a tablespoonfal is sufficient to relieve hunger). 


} rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
4 reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- It is what is wanted when exhausted. J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
14 pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with A i ust Out, (and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians). 


the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better; For Every Art Teacher and Student. We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock’s Liquid Food wil! 


for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz . B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


ON 
kn a cat retained 


r, pencils, school- furniture, window- e only food that will relieve the Consump oe 
ul por : a rvthi ded f ‘th f RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 
BAP that all babies like it and want it. 
equipment of school-rooms and pupils, should BLOORING CUF. 
} fs write to L. B. McClees & Co., 1026 Arch| Published by Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 
it and get their estimates. They deal honestly and 8, 
ine ind MURDOOK'’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 
—- Send for Catalogue aud Descriptive Circular. : 
T ERs and others seekin 382 tf 
The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it 
oy employment should read the card of E. B, CONSUMPTION CURED. One bottle will gin of i ri 
Treat, 757 Broadway, New York, under head| 4w orp PAYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
di of “Agents Wanted” in this issue of THX | tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India| We have used this in our family for many months, and it is what is wanted in ever! 
JOURNAL. mission the formals of a simple vegetable rem- | household. — [Editors of the Musical press. 249 eow tf 
N «| Lung ections; also a ive and ra 
ws, Hooks Parte Nervous Debility and all Nervous after |A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, Window Shades | 
Books, Books ia Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), thoa-| ng “ Dana’s Story Briefly Told,” 
d Out- ‘ of cases, strati Geological 
| hia suffering this and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement FOR SCHOOLS. 
Medicai Journals (both Awerican and Foreign), ete. bomen free of Send size of window for estimate, to 
d-Hand School charge, all who desire it, this recipe, in German, = 
Orders Bolicied. * | or English, with fall directions for preparing W. J. KNOWLTON, L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
A. CLARK, paming this paper, A. Novas, 149 Block, HisToRY STORR, GENERAL SCHOOL PURNISHERS, 
378 21 BAROLAY New Yoru. | Hochester, N. 8m | 168 Tremont Strect, BOSTON. | 987 tf 1026 Aroh St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Oct. 6, 1882. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


B. T. WEexLus, 18 Hawley Street, Boston, 
offers for sale at reasonable prices, a very choice 
collection of Dutch Bulbs and Flower-roots, 
imported by him. They consist of the most 
peautifal varieties of flowering bulbs, — Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, etc., — for bed- 
ding and house-culture. We have for years 


secured our spring flowers from Mr. Wells, 
and know that his catalogue represents his 
stock honestly. Now is the time to order. 
Send for his catalogue and price-list as above. 


DouUBTLESsS many of our readers have fre- 
quently noticed Drs. Starkey & Palen’s an- 
nouncements in these columns. Claims to 
most surprising cures in chronic diseases by 
the use of ‘“‘Compound Oxygen’ have been 
made, and many testimonials offered substan- 
tiating these claims. Now, without express- 
ing any opinion one way or another, we deem 
it but just to Drs. Starkey & Palen, and fair to 
the public, to insert the following ‘‘ card” 
from well-known gentlemen whose concurrent 
testimony in a matter like this will scarcely 
admit of a doubt or question: 

We, the undersigned, having received great 
and permanent benefit from the use of ‘- Com- 
pound Oxygen,” prepared and sold by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, of Philadelphia, and being 
satisfied that it is a new discovery in medical 
science, and all that is claimed for it, consider 
it a duty which we owe to the many thousands 
who are suffering from chronic and so-called 
‘incurable ”’ diseases, to do all that we can to 
make its virtues known, and to inspire the 
public with confidence. 

We have personal knowledge of Drs. Starkey 
& Palen. hey are educated, intelligent, and 
conscientious physicians, who will not, we are 
sure, make any statement which they do not 
know or believe to true, nor publish any testi- 
monials or reports of cases which are not gen- 


uine, Wma. D. 
Member of Philadelphia. 

T. S. ARTHUR 
Ed.and Pub. “Arthur’s Home Mag,” Philadelphia. 


. L. Conran, 
Editor “ Lutheran Obdserver,’’ Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 1, 1882. 

AyYeER’s AGUE CURE stimulates the action 
of the liver, cleanses the blood of malarial poi- 
son, and rouses the system to renewed vigor. 
Warranted to cure Fever and Ague. 


READ the unparalleled offers made by H. K. 
Curtis & Co. in another column. The goods 
offered are all that is claimed for them. 


A NOVEL without a plot in it would be as 
rare to find as a stationer’s stock without Es- 
terbrook’s Pens. 


WANTED, 

By a gentleman bearing a medical Seqres, a situation 
as teacher of botany. zodlogy, and biological subjects. 
Would make avai'able, if desired, a set of Marshali’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “‘ New 
Histological Microscopes” with cases for reagents and 
staining fluids. Address, “‘ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of Tae JOURNAL. 380 


FULL SET OF ELEGANT IMITA: 
TION CORAL JEWELRY SENT REE! 


above illustrations represent, upon a small scale and im- 
perma, & complete set of Fine Imitation Coral Jewelry, 
Iedin a One Handsome Ladies’ Pin, new design; One Pair 
ies’ Ear Drops, to match; One Pair Sleeve Buttons, new 
Style, very prettr; One Beaut Cross, for attaching to necklace, 
and One Very Handsome Wooktace: All these goods are of the 
finest Imitation Coral, which is so largely worn throughout the 
country, all are new designs and very handsome. There is noth- 
in about them to tarnish or wear out, and they are perfect 
itations of real genuine coral. In order to obtain for our well- 
ed old-established and popular Literary, Agricultural and 
paper, Rurat Home Jounwat, 100,000 new trial sub- 
Scribers, we make the following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt 
at Twenty-Five Cents in pox stamps we will send 

e R T M 


mitation Coral Jew Free 
ght-page, 32-column Jtlus- 
bt paper, devoted to charming stories, sketches and poems, 
Hint » Ladies’ Fancy Work, Hea’ 
een reading for the young, wit and humor, news, exposures of 
5, etc. It is one of the most interesting and valuable fami 
Papers published. You will be delighted with it, as well as 
collection ofjewelry. This great offer is made simp) 
oon troduce the Peper into new homes. Take advantage of it 
—atonce. For $1.00 we will send five subscriptions to the 
ved rma five complete sets of the jewelry ; therefore, by getting 
De you, you will secure your own 
jewelry t satisfaction guaran or 
nded. As to our reliability we refer to the publisher of any 


news rin New'York, also to the C ial A jes. 
¥.M.LUPTON, Publisher, Park I'lace, Now ¥ ork. 


TRISUNES 


answers all their qu 


| i4 


the Philadelphia Wee 


vertising, by securing confi 


AN OFFER. 


this year, and the whole year of 1883, also the Butter Knife 


On receipt of on 


the goods and cheap price for so good a ~i¥ The TRIB 
reliable weekly newspaper, and can and will do 
since April, 1 


effice in Philadelpbia. Address H. K. CURTIS 


— original, no stale receipts. Tells 
eatlo 


We offer an absolute free gift of an elegant Silver-plated Sugar Spoon, or a Butter Knife, triple-plated, 
solid, honest, durable goods, to any who will send us 50 cents for a six months’ trial subscri 
ly TRIBUNE & FARMER. Regular price $1 
or Butter Knife away to every six months’ trial subscriber, as a sample of other premiums. Tea Spoons, 
Forks, &c., of same design and quality. These goods are manufactured of the Finest Cast Steel an 
plated with Pure Nickel and Silver. All the objectionable qualities of German Silver and Brass, which 
are known to have a disagreeable taste, and are, when a little worn, poisonous, will be avoided in the 
use of these Goods. They are also stronger and of greater durability than any goods produced, and 
will wear twenty-five years. Positively guaranteed to be of the best quality. 
ble goods from the largest manufacturers in the world, and the very best and most expensive in qual- 
ity and design. By so ine it pays us better in the end than thousands of dollars in newspaper ad- 
ence and iaBucngiog clubs wherever they are introduced. 

$l, our regular rice for one year subscription, we 

will sendthe TRIBUNE & ME 


iffer knowing that 9 out of 10 will use the premiums as ae to raise clubs when they see the value of § 


ly exactly as it promises. We have been in the business 

3, over nineteen years, and have the capital to back any promises we make. We have 
been for years in the Iron Building, corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, opposite the Post Office and ¥ 
Independence Hall, the most prominent corner in Philadelphia, and you can easily satisfy yourself 
that we are perfectly reliable and well-known, by making inquiries of any newspaper, bank, or express 


WE OFFER the Phila. Weekly TRIBUNE AND FARMER 


: FROM NOW.TO JAN'RY Ist, 1883: 
rox ONLY 15 Cts. 


== Established 11 years. Regular Price $1 per year. 


‘ No sensational or long-winded stories admitted to our columns. Short stories, pure 
wl | i i and wholesome ; a whole page devoted to our Agrieultural Department, under the 
XONKKEYEYSTET TS charge of Prof. Meehan, and is considered the best published in the United States. 

; Original matter, Market reports, and our discussions and answers to correspondents 

ju make it the most valuable paper published for farmers. The Ladies’ and House- 

N hold Department, under the charge of Louisa Knapp, devotes one whole page to 
Household matters every week and is “just splendid.” Everything bright and 


e ladies all they want te know, and 
ms. How to knit, crochet, make all manner of fancy 


~at work, cook, take care of the sick, dress well and economically, care of children, 
economy in house-work, and keeps them posted on everything new. WYWouth’s Col- 
umn is complete, with stories of adventure by land and sea. The best of Ameri- 
can humorists, Mese Skinner, is a regular contributor, and his letters are to be 
found only in these columns. Detective Sketches, exposes all city shar 

ers, frauds and bumbugs. i" 
are complete, and selected from the pens of well-known writers. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


Our miscellaneous stories, several every wee 


ption to 
ryear. We give this Sugar Spoon 


e usc none but relia- 


FAR R every week for the balance of FM 
and Sugar Spoon. We make this liberal [A 


NE & FARMER is an old established and 


CO., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OB THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1—Lettrs. eee Large Hand. 
No, 2—t.etters and Words...........Bold Style. 
No. 3—Werds aad Capitals........ “ 


No. 4—Semtenmces Medium Style. 
No. 5— 66 Capitals, etc.......Finished “ 
No. 6—Notes aad Invitations...... 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
ene ob the cent toy postage 

Any one 0 e entire sent by ’ 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


386 812 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
New! Bright! Progressive! 
THE 


Juvenile Class and Concert, 


For Yeung Peopie’s Singing Classes and 
Day Schools. 


By H, H. MoGRANAHAN and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A New Book by experienced and practical teachers, 
containing a complete and carefully graded course cf 
instruction; a large variety of new and choice Songs, 
Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, Glees, etc., eto.; 
together with the Cantata of 


“ THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as young stu- 
dents for whom teachers are not available, will find 
this book just suited to their needs. 


Price, 30 cents by Mall, post-paid; $3.00 per doz. 
by express, charges not prepaid. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PACES. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 5 Union Square. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf cow 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
578 Wurpsor Loos, Or. 


650 REVIEW TOPIO SLIPS in Physiology, U 8. and 
Engil*h History, and Geography, 75 cts. 
650 PROBLEM SLIPS in Arithmetic, Algebra (with an- 
swers), and Theorems in Geometry, 75 cts. 
200 OCCUPATION CARDS, Word and Sentence Build- 
ing, Writing and Numbers combined, 50 cts. 

t post-paid. F. F. WHITTIER, Derby, Vt. 


for $1.50. 


Co,, Boston. 


BINDERS, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the v best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 Kast 14th St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JaAmEs CHRISTIE, Prop’r & 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


er For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
372 2 Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina veaien (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full._—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicus G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston, 
Entrance tions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOmPsON, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for every department of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


pn MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 =x (1) Square, New York. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. : 101 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
Oct. 9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which opens in November, may 


T E AC H F R 5 WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROoCKWAY TEACH. 

ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New York. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
Hee with tg competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesges. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
48-22 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Se. 

hool Properties. 

TEACHEES will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the “‘EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for “=... Address 

D. . DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500, 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 
“T have just taken on of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
mérits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 
vise all teachers seeking roe to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
you recommend.” 
Send stamp for application-form and testimonials, 
L, B. LANDIS 
870 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


be addressed as above, or made in person between 1 and 
3 P. M. during October. 383 i 
INDERGARTEN. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further perticulars apply at the 
etod. 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Roston. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRocEsTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882, 

55 Address H. Principal. 


OD#-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
and Ad- 


course of study, two years. A Special 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HyDks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASs. 
For Both 


Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


AE ELEVENTH ANNUAL COURSE of the 
NEW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
Kindergrten Teachers, Mode!-Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary Classes, by Professor John Kraus and Mrs. M. 
Kraus- Ite, 7 E. 22d St.; will open Oct. 4, 1882. 387 tf 


PBEPARBATORY. 
E*; GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
usi 


ap tments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
1. 7. Elocution. 
Mowry & Gorfr, Principals. 351 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 ss 


Primary Teacher, 
Vol. 5, bound in Cloth, 396 pp. Price $1.5¢. 


There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and 
Ungraded Schools. who desire to keep abreast of the 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 
N, E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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’ Leitfaden, a 16 page engraved copy-book, extra double- 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 13. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS LEARNING TO READ AT SIGHT; 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index of Proper Names, and 


numerous Cuts. 
By THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph.D., Assistant Pref. of Latin in the Boston University. 


Exercises for Translation into Latin. Illustrated by 


AMONG the characteristic features of this new edition 

‘The orthographical accuracy of the text, the results 
of the investigations of Fleckeisen, Bram » and 
others, having been kept carefully in view. 


The notes have been prepared with special reference 
to the training of the student in sight-reading, and 
to assist him in grasping the main idea of the sentence, 


The English-Latin exercises make immediate use of 


CORNELIUS NEPOS8 is one of the authors re a read in the German Gymnasia. The clearness of his atyle 
m are especially adapted to engage the atte 
and make his study of Latin a pleasure rather than a task. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


and the interest of the subjects treated by 


of “ Cornelius Nepos”’ are the following : 


the words and idioms of the text, thus fixing them 
firmly in the mind. 

The marking of the long vowels, and the relation of 
derivatives to a common root, are among the special 
features of the vocabulary. 

It is a valuable supplementary reading-book, where 
the curriculum does not admit of its introduction into 
the prescribed course. 


The STUDENT’S | 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


«luthor of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
au experienced teacher, aud designed for pupils who have not 
vet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon 2 regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome i2meo 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, @1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to Introduction in school or college, 
tor 73 cents, - 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 

Tables foe Chemical Analysis. 

with an ln uctory Chapter on the Course of - 

. By HEINRIOn WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 

ird American, from 1ith German ed, Edited by 

Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 

son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by free. 

ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any i of 
the world who will furnish his address. “Zz 


BACON'S NEW LEITFADEN.. 


By EK. F. BACON, Pu.B., 
Instructor in the Sauveur College of Languages at 
Amherst, Mass. 


A com Text-book of German Grammar and 
141 Dialogues, Stories, Plays, and Songs 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NHW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 

y: Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
mry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
idsummer-Night’s Dream; ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello: Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Hen Iv; 2 Henry IV; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All's Well: Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 
Antony and Cleopatra ; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilus and Cressida. Send for Cir- 


cular. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
00 47 Franklin st.. Boston. Masa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 

AMERICAN PROSE. _ Selected from Haw- 
thorne Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thorean, Emerson, With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYBICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry CaBoT LopGE. $1.00. 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE E.HopGpon. With Biograph- 


ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ | g 


rice for set (Leafiets and og Ne 50 cents; for 
fieta or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 
&e Special Rates for Introduction. 


Readings. 
with Music. 321 pp. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00. 
Address E. F. BACON, 


Box 1, Hoboken, New Jersev. 


Twenty-four sample pages sent free on applica- 
on. 


Deutsche Schreibechrift, Anbang zu Bacon's 


ruled paper, 15 cents; to teachers, 10 cents. 382 tf 


ESTABLISHED 18387. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 PHILADELPHIA. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


o 216 . Avery choice 
Sterling Gems. collestion of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIn 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class my | Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. 


F. SEWARD & 
. UNSELD, presents a “ 


8 ac- 
ese than half the ims. It leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages Of either of above, free on application, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 K. Ninth St., New York. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co, 


PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 

MONROE’S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 

MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 

HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 

BERARD’S New U.S. Histary. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S Amerioan Literature.’ 153 Wabash Ave 

ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


734 Broadway, 
WEW YORK, 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders 

omson’s New tics and Aigebra 

Keetel’s French 


Beed and Keliegg’s G 
lish and Wi Lesseus in E 
Hatchisen’s ysiolegy and Hygiene. 


H, I. SMITH 
Devonshire 8t,, Boston. | 


1. D. WILLIAMS 
161 Wabsak Ay,, Onions 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 ¥ranklin BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


RLANDU LEACH, New Y 


ARMSTRONG’ 
PRIMER 
UNITED 


S T A T E S College, 1881. 
H I S T R Y, 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


Recently 
Publisbed. 


Book sent for Exami- 


t+DALL MAPSt 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, st lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
A. Manager. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, 8 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, an 


everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 
estimate, at 


1026 ARCH STREET, 


987 tf PHILADELPHIA. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. Schoo! Hist, of the U. 6, 

Ridpath’s Hist. of the U. 

Milne’s inductive Arithmetics. 

Forbriser’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
orbriger’s raw 

Suaith’s Practica} Masic Render, 

First Lessons fina Philology. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
( Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS : 


Hiuxley’s Lessens in Elem. $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
Bescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


877 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lesseusin » 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astrenemy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


43 Bleeker St., NEW YORK, 


(Novello’s Edition), the only one adapted 
original orchestration, is just out, and its publication js 
considered the greatest event of the kind since the pro. 


NEWEST AND BEST. 


The IDEAL METHODS 


For Vielin, Gaifar. Cornet, Piane, Cabine; 
Organ, Germaa Accordeon, Flageelet, Clar. 
inet, Fiate, Fife, asd Banje. 
Sep. WINNER. The newest an 
ors going. with new, modern, and sprightly music. The 
IDEAL 
24 instructive pag es, and 86 good tunes. 
Price of 


Eleven books. by 
best cheap instruct. 


ETHOD FOR THE CoRVET, for instance, has 
» 75 ceuts, 
GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION, 


to Gounod’s 


duction of Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH, in 1846. Send at 
once for specimen_copy. Price, $1.00. 
The Singing School Season is upon us. Do not 


think of neglecting our new and very superior books. 


THE PEERLESS (75 cts.), W. O. PERKIN»’ 


newest and beat, is just out. Greater variety and more 
= arrangement than any preceding Singing-Class 


by this author. 
THE IDEAL, (75 cts), L. O. EMERSON’S newest 


and literally the best book, is remarkably well adapted 
for classes, conventions, and social singing. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 
451 Washington Street, Boston. | 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVEVTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READRES. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tz 


National Subscription Agency 
the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB Rares. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers 7 th Books, and Station- 
of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
lication. School kinds, 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & Co., 
18% Bromfield St.. Boston, Maas. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 


. (4vols. read 


$1. and $1 
Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $295 
The Elemen 30 vols. 


Series (18 vols.), 


Putnem’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cycle. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Olassics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical «76 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


-95 | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, —~ } Mental ani 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
eow 


Putnam’s Hints 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
New Pub ications. 107 Chambers 8t.. New York, 


Bartholomew’s New Drawing Series. 

Gilles & Roife’s New Physics. 

Little Gems of Literature. 

Campbell's hool Kecords. 

Pavr-on Dunten, & Sc:ibaer’s Cepy Beoks. 

American Standard Writing Spelier. 
Catalogues, furnished. 


General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MacVicar’s New Arithmetics 


THE LATEST, 
THE HANDSOMEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST. 


Send for Circular. 


couctted | TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is & 20 Aster Piace, N. ¥. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish | PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 


6 Bond Street, | 
NEW YORK, Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash ave, |Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
CHICAGO Etderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
aul s Language series. 
(33 Westminster Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 

R. I. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History England. 


 L, PRANG & 00., 


Aut anp Epvoarionat 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the 
American Text-Books of Art Education 


The American Drawing Matas for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 

one Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
oatural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
Prang’s American (hrewes. 


New Text-Books. 


URY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 8 mens; t- 
Maver’ cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Specimens. 45 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PBIMEB. Specimens, 
75 cents, 


GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CESAR. Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 
Specimens, 90 cts. 


PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. 

VENABLE’S E4SY ALGEGRA. Specimens. 60 cents. 

HOLMES'’S NEW BISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens, $1.00. 


For above and other valuable Ar we me in- 
clading Venabie’s Mathewaties, Holmers Readers, 


ter's General History, apd Maury’s Wall Mape, address 
UNIVERSITY PURLISHING 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


19 Murray Now Tork. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 
Catalogue of Books, 


And you will become a purchaser, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


3T2tf 134 Nasesae Street, New York. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 
Gradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetic» ; 
Elementary Arithmetic : 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 


Stone’s Histery of England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 
eer Send for Descriptive Circular. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 28 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 

Bowser’s Analytical Geemetry $1.75 

pitt, und Kutearal Gniculus, 3.25 
Minide’s Mechanical Drawing, $4 00 

Geometrical $6 12mo, 
Coffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Weinbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 30.00 
Piattaer’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, $70, 


Plympton’s 66 12mo, 


Ruskin Readers. 


The following volumes are valuable as READING- 
Books, and are specially recommended for use to High 
Schools and Ladies’ Seminaries : 

I. The True and Beantifal. Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth ............-- 3.00 
elected Ruskin’s 


II. Art Culture. 


Precious oughtis. 
AV. Choice Selections. Selected from 
kin’a Worke. 12mo, cloth » 200 
Vi Sesame and Lilies. 12mo cloth. ........ 1.00 
VE. te Litic Mouse wives. 
(Ethics of the Dust) '2mo, cioth.. 1.95 
Vit. Pearls for Ladi 12mo, cl. 25 
*,* Copirs of these seven volumes wil! be.sent for ¢x- 
amination, with reference to inirodw tio, FREE, by 
mail, on receept cf iwo-thirds of the printed price. 


Pub'ished by WILEY & SONS, York. 
News Complete Catalogue gratis. add 
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Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
y’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
tertevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural 1.8 
Le Duo’s to Draw. 2.00 
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